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PLOWDEN HALSEY. 
A TRUE STORY, BY PROFESSOR PARK. 


Iv the time of our last war with Great 
Britian, when the exertions of the immortal 
Fulton and others were directed to the im- 
provement of scientific naval defence, and 
when the fleets of the enemy hovered on our 
saboard, bombarding our cities, plundering 
our vessels, and destroying our commerce ; 
anovel and formidable plan was adopted to 
destroy their ships and drive them from our 
coast. We refer to the torpedo and other 
machines for submarine navigation, by means 
of which the largest man of war might be 
blown to atoms, by a magazine deposited un- 
der its bottom, while not the slightest trace 
ofan enemy should be visible. However in- 
human or unfair might be this mode of war- 
fare in itself, still it was but a just retaliation 
for the barbarities committed by the British 
and their savage allies in that bloody war. 
And although owing to its imperfection and 
secresy, our country at that time received 
but little benefit from it, yet the experiments 
then made prove that, with longer practice 
and additional improvements, it might be 
made a powerful means of sea-board defence. 
The most approved invention for this purpose, 
was the torpedo, (so called from its resemb- 
lance to the fish of that name,) or the sub- 
marine vessel of Mr. Bushnell. It consisted 
ofa concave frame, resembling two boats, one 
inverted and covering the other, so that the 
upper and under surfaces somewhat resembled 
the shell of the tortoise. It was large enough 
tallow a man to sit upright in its cavity, 
and to contain enough air to support life for 
t considerable time, and when properly 
closed was entirely water-proof. It was pro- 
pelled by means of spiral oars turning on 
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,axes, which passed into the cavity within 
‘reach of the operator, and acted upon the wa- 
‘ter on the principle of the endless screw. 
One of these was placed at each end of the 
machine, to propel it forward or backward, 
and one at the top and bottom, to raise or 
lower it in the water. Four keels, uniting 
at each end, gave it a constant direction ; and 
it was loaded with a weight sufficient to keep 
it just beneath the surface of the water; but 
a part of this load might be disengaged from 
the outside, to raise the torpedo speedily to 
the surface. Attached to one end was a coni- 
cal magazine, sufficient to blow up the heavi- 
est ship, which could be fired at pleasure by 
the person in the torpedo, by means of the 
connecting machinery. When it was intend- 
ed to blow up a ship by means of this ma- 
chine, it was first towed as near as could be 
done with safety, to the devoted vessel, when 
the operator was inclosed in its gloomy cavi- 
ty, provided with lights, and a compass by 
which he directed his course, having first 
calculated the direction and distance of the 
ship, and ascertained the currents or tides, 
and the probable speed of the torpedo. The 
operator might at pleasure rise to the surface, 
and look out through a small window, or 
take in fresh air, if necessary, by means of 
tubes prepared for the purpose. Having ar- 
rived directly under the ship, he would then 
fasten the magazine to its bottom by means 
of a screw at the vertex of the conical cham- 
ber of powder. This screw was made so 
sharp that, by a slight exertion, it would 
pierce the copper bottom of the ship, and pene- 
trate deeply into the timber. The operator 
would then disengage the magazine from the 
torpedo, set the machine in motion, which 








| would produce an explosion in a given time; 
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and make his escape as soon as possible be-|| 
yond the reach of its effects. Then, while 
all was joy and tranquillity on the ship’s deck, | 
while officers and men were feasting and ca- 
rousing, perhaps imprecating themselves, or 
profaning the name of their Maker, the spec- || 
tator at a distance starts at the vivid flash, || 
the tremendous report, and sees the mighty || 
vessel blown to the sky, filling the air with a | 
thousand fragments, cleaving the ocean to the | 
bottom, then sinking in the deep, with all’! 
whom it contained, to rise no more forever. |, 
Such was the warfare which terrified the|| 
stoutest heart, and would soon have driven|| 
the whole navy of Great Britain away from || 
the coast of the United States. 

It was near the close of the year 1814, 
that a British man-of-war was lying at the 
mouth of New London harbour, in Connecti- || 
cut, causing great annoyanee to the com-| 
merce of that city and the troops in the vi-| 
cinity. Mr. Bushnell’s machine had been) 
invented, and some experiments tried with it| 
at New York, which augured favourably to| 
its success, A secret fund was raised at! 
New London, and a large sum privately of-| 
fered to the person who would blow up this| 
ship by means of the torpedo, At length a} 
brave, patriotic and ambitious young man of- 
fered to attempt its execution. His name 
was Plowden Halsey, the youngest son of a| 
large and honourable family, most of whom| 
had sunk to the grave by a hereditary con- 
sumption, and left his mother nearly child-| 
less. Hazardous as was the enterprise, it| 
was with much difficulty that this youth could 
obtain permission of his parents to venture his 
life, so dear to them, till at length that patri- 
otic mother, with tears in her eyes, devoted | 
her darling son for the good of her country. 
Immediately and secretly the necessary pre- 
parations were made for this hazardous under-| 
taking, and the most confident hopes of stc- 
cess were entertained by all who had any 
knowledge of the project. But there was one 
who felt more deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of the scheme than the venturous hero 
himself, or his affectionate mother ; one whose 
pillow was nightly bathed in tears at the bare 
apprehension of the danger to which her 
lover would thus voluntarily expose himself; 
while she esteemed him the more highly for) 
the courage and boldness he evinced in his 
noble undertaking. She, the young, the 
beautiful, and amiable, who had scarcely 
been willing to make the slightest return for| 
the passion which he had so constantly cher- 
ished during a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance, now, that danger approached in its most| 
frightful form, no longer scrupled to acknow-| 
ledge her reciprocal affection, and to beseech || 
i} 


him by his love and regard for her, not to ex- || 
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pose himself to the perils of his project. But! 
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the noble youth, while his eye beame 

a tear of tenderness, held more firmly}. 
solution to make himself worthy of so orm... 
ful an attachment. At length an eyo... 
arrived suitable for his fixed purpose 
had given the parting kiss to the maj) 
had wept at his mother’s grief, and meltea «. 
tears at her tenderness as he bade her fa» ~ 
well, perhaps for ever; the torpedo = 
readiness, and he descended with tremy|». 
steps to the shore, having before him tho »!. 
ternative of death on the one hand, or aj». 
ence and glory on the other. The nish 
chosen as the most favourable to success. was 
dark and gloomy. Not a breath of air was 
stirring, and thick clouds covered the face of 
the heavens, portending a storm slowly gp. 
proaching. A few lights still glimmeroj 
from the shallops, scattered thinly over the 
bay, and the hoarse cry of the watchman was 
heard in the deserted streets of the city, «toy 
o’clock and all’s well,” as Halsey reached the 
place of rendezvous. 

was in readiness to transport him as near to 
the enemy as could be done with safety ; and 
having received him, the oars were vigorous. 
ly plied to the completion of this object, 
When they had arrived within the distance 
of fourscore rods from the enemy’s ship, its 
towering masts appearing faintly in the sur. 
rounding mist, their direction was taken by 
the help of a dark lantern; the torpedo, with 
its appended magazine, was loosened from 
the boat; young Halsey took his place in the 
fatal machine, its entrance was closed, its 
ballast adjusted by the men in the boat, and 
it gently sunk beneath the water, and began 
to move slowly in the direction of the British 
ship. The boats crew hastily, but silently, 
rowed towards a place of rendezvous, pre- 
viously appointed, and awaited the event. 
But hardly had they proceeded to double their 
distance from the enemy’s ship, when the 
rain began to fall in torrents, attended by 8 
severe gust of wind, and the waves lashed 
the sides of their boat with increasing vic 
lence. Constantly watching the British ship, 
they at length saw unusual lights moving 
upon the forecastle, and heard a confused 
noise like the call of “all hands on deck. 
An alarm gun was fired, betraying the fear- 
ful truth that the watch had discovered the 
approach of the torpedo. Resting on their 
oars, the boatmen perceived that the whole 
crew were engaged in sweeping the ships 
bottom, and with the direct foreboding, they 
concluded the enemy had been informed 
their danger and prepared to escape it, A! 
length, by the motion of the lights, it %” 
peared that boats were manned by the ships 
crew, and they moved off from the vessel it 
regularly, as if in pursuit of the torpec 
They had proceeded some distance, an¢ met 
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each other as if to seize upon some object in| the mouths of many people. One young and 
spe water, When a bright glare of light shot) solitary being was seen, evening and morn- 
over the horizon; an explosion louder than! ing, bathing with tears a newly erected urn 
the pealing thunder reverberated on the wa-! in a church-yard of New London, inscribed 
tor: a vast hollow was seen where a moment)|with the name of Plowden Halsey. But 
ipfore the boats of the enemy were sailing;|| grief and anxiety soon withered the roses on 
the ship reeled as if in a hurricane ; the | her cheek, and she sleeps beside the urn 
yaves suddenly rose above the lights of the || which commemorates the fate of her lover. 
deck, and foaming as they advanced, tossed || His parents now slumber by the side of their 
ho frail American bark like the feather in|| children; while their spirits enjoy free com- 


ub 


the whirlwind, and soon lashed the distant)-munion in a brighter world of happiness. 
sore. The torpedo had exploded; and the||Should our country again be invaded by a 
igats which pursued it were blown to atoms, || barbarous foe, may many American youths 
and sunk in the ocean; and darkness again||exhibit the patriotism, ardour, and courage 
covered the sky mid the peltings of the in- which proved so fatal to Plowden Halsey. 
creasing storm. ‘The crew of the boat which || 
cried out the torpedo had been anxious 
sectators of the catastrophe; and a gleam|| THE WORLD. 
of hope still remained that Halsey had sepa-}| 
nted from the magazine, and mace his es-)| BY ELIZA COOK. 
cape in the torpedo before the explosion took |) Talk who will of the world as a desert of thrall, 
ce. Under this impression they returned|| Yet, yet there is bloom on the waste ; 
to the place of rendezvous, and waited for his} Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 
approach; but the hours glided by, and still || There are honey-drops too for the taste. 
he was not seen. At length they procured || 
a party of friends on shore to look out at the |) We murmur and droop should a sorrow cloud stay, 
rendezvous, and went back in their boat to/| And note all the shades of our lot; 

e vicinity of the British ship. They TOWed || But the rich scintillations that brighten our way, 
|around it, and protected by the darkness, | Are basked in, enjoyed, and forgot. 
lied loudly for Halsey ; but there was no 
answer. Morning appeared, but he came}, Those who look on mortality’s ocean aright, 
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f not; inquiries were made on all the adjacent!! — Will not mourn o'er each billow that rolls, 


shores, but he had nowhere been heard of;/| But dwetl on the glories, the beauty, the might, 
the storm had passed, and the morning sun | As much as the shipwrecks and shoals. 
shone out in all its glory, but its brightest)! 
rays were gloom and darkness to the maiden |) There are times when the storm-gust may rattle around, 
who loved him, and the mother who bore There are spots where the poison shrub grows, 
bin; for with those rays came the news that!) Yet are there not hours when nought else can be found 
he whom they loved slept in a watery grave.|| But the south wind, the sunshine, and rose ? 

Still there was hope; days rolled away, and || 
new inquiries were made, but with the same} © haplessly rare is the portion that’s ours, 

result, He might have been driven to sea|! And strange is the path that we take, 

by the storm, or have been taken by the ene-| If there spring not beside us a few precious flowers 
hy; and under this belief, inquiries were || To soften the thorn and the brake. 

made in England, after the close of the war, || 
by his afflicted friends; but never since he|| The wail of regret, the rude clashing of strife, 
entered the fatal torpedo, has Plowden Halsey || — The soul's harmony often may mar, 

been heard of; and the unavoidable conclu-|; But I think we must own, in the discord of life, 
Sion is, that he perished by the accidental ex- ‘Tis ourselves that oft wakens the jar. 
plosion of the magazine, and that his mangled || 
limbs lie seattered in the depths of the ocean. | Earth is not all fair. yet itis not all gloom, 

His requiem is the murmuring billow, and | And the voice of the grateful will tell, 

his dirge the moaning wind of the midnight|) That He who allotted pain, death, and the tom, 

of winter. But he fell not unrevenged *|I Gave hope, health, and the bridal as well. 

Sampson-like, in dying be drew down de- 

“ruction upon his enemies, and they shared || 

: i ees ow neath hig Let me witness the joy in another's glad breast, 

th ‘ oy ayia bg on, And some pleasure must kindle in mine. 

“ie enemy’s ship withdrew from the harbour, || 

and left it free to the use of the Americans. | Then say not the world is a desert of thrall, 

ei did he die unwept or unhonoured. | There is bloom, there is light on the waste ; 
fayers were offered to heaven in his behalf | Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 

by the city of his birth, and his name was in!| There are honey-drops too for the taste. 


Should fate do its worst, and my spirit, oppress’d, 
O’er its own shattered happiness pine ; 
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THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 
(Continued from page 66. } 


The reader has not yet, however, been put, 
into distinct possesion of the cause of all this| 
devastation. 

It seems that shortly after his marriage, 
his solicitor suddenly travelled to the Con- 
tinent after him, to communicate the start- 
ling—but in the Buronet’s estimation ridicu- 
lous—intelligence, that a stranger was lay- 
ing claim to all he held in the world, of title) 
and fortune. The lawyer at length returned | 
to England, over-persuaded by the Baronet, | 
to treat the matter with contemptuous indif-| 
ference; and nothing further was in fact 
heard for some months, till, soon after Sir! 
Henry’s return, he received one evening—at 
his club—a circumstance which I have before | 
said appeared to confirm certain speculations | 
then afloat—a long letter, purporting to come | 
from the solicitor of the individual perferring| 
the fearful claim alluded to. It stated the} 
affair at some length, and concluded b re-| 
questing certain information, which, said the 
writer, might possibly have the effect of con-| 
vincing his client of his error, and conducing | 
to the abandonment of his claim. This| 
shocking letter at length roused the Baronet 
from his lethargy. Several portions of it tal- 
lied strangely with particular passages in the 
family history of Sir Henry, who instantly 
hurried with consternation to his solicitor, by 
whom his worst apprehensions were aggra- 
vated. Not that the lawyer considered his 
client’s case desperate; but he at once pre-| 
pared his agitated client for a long, harrass-| 
ing, and ruinous litigation, and exposure of | 
the most public nature. It cannot be won-| 
dered at that a sense of his danger should 
prey upon his feelings, and give him that dis- 
turbed manner which occasioned the specula- 
tions, hints, and innuendos, mentioned in an 
early part of this paper. He anxiously con- 
cealed from his lady the shocking jeopardy in 
which their all on earth was placed; and the) 
constant effort and constraint—the withering 
anxiety—the long continued apprehensions 
of ruin—at length disordered, and finally 
overthrew his intellects. What was the pre- 
cise nature of his adversary’s pretensions, I 
am unable to state technically. I under-| 
stand it consisted of an alleged earlier right, 
under the entail. To support his claim,| 
every quarter was ransacked for evidence by | 
his zealous attorney, often in a manner high-| 
ly indelicate and offensive. Lady Anne had, | 

espite her husband’s attempts at secrecy, for | 
some time entertained faint suspicions of the 
truth; but as he obstinately, and at length! 
sternly interdicted any inquiry on her part, 
and kept every document under lock and key, | 
he contrived to keep her comparatively in the! 











dark. He frequently, however, talked 

sleep, and often did she lie awake listen; 
his mysterious expressions with sickeyy, 
agitation. The illness of Sir Henry ani} 
lady, together with its occasion, were joy 
become generally known; and the erp! 
paragraph in the morning paper, before ¢, 
pied, was only the precursor of many sim;ls, 
ones, which at length went to the extent of 
hinting, generally, the nature of the pow 
claimant’s pretensions, with the grounds of 
Sir Henry’s resistance. id 

Recollecting the event of Lady Anne's las 
interview with Sir Henry, the reader jy 
imagine the vexation and alarm with which 
at the time she imagined I had fixed, } heard 
her insist upon the performance of my pr. 
mise. Backed by the entreaties of her tela. 
tives, and my conviction of the danger that 
might attend such a step, I positively refused, 
It was in vain that she implored, frequently 
in an agony of tears, occasionally almot 
frantic at our opposition—we were al! inex. 
orable. During a month’s interval, hoy. 
ever, very greatly to my surprise and satis 
faction, her health sensibly improved. We 
had contrived to some extent to occupy her 
attention with agreeable pursuits, and had, 
from time to time, soothed her with good ec. 
counts of Sir Henry. Her little son, toms 
charming creature—was perpetually with 
her; and his prattle served to amuse her 
through many a long hour. She was at 
length able to leave her bed, and spend seve- 
ral hours down stairs; and under such cir. 
cumstances, she renewed her importunities 
with better success. [ promised to see Sir 
Henry, and engaged to allow her an inter- § 
view, if it could be brought about safely. In 
order to ascertain this point, I called one day 
upon the Baronet, who still continued at 
Somerfield House, though several of his rela- 
tives had expressed a wish that he should te 
removed to private quarters. This, however, 
I opposed, jointly with Dr. Y—, till the 
Baronet had exhibited symptoms of permane:! 
tranquillity. I found noalteration in the moe 
of his apparel. If his ridiculous appearance 
shocked me, what must be its effect on lis 
unhappy lady? He wore—as he did every 
day—his tight-fitting green baize, [what firs 
put it into his head, Iam at a loss to ims 
gine,] and happened to be in excellent hv- 
mour ; for he had just before beaten a crazy 
gentleman at chess. He was walking toan 
fro, rubbing his hands, detailing his trumps 
to his keeper with great glee, and receiv’! 
me with infinite cordiality. . 

** What should you say to seeing company, 
Sir Henry? Will you receive a visiter if! 
bring one ?” 

“Oh, yes—happy to see them—that % 
any day but to-morrow—any day but & 
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— 
morrow,” he replied, briskly ; “ for to-morrow | 
{ shall be particularly engaged; the fact is, | 
1am asked to dinner with the king, and am} 
to play billiards with him. 

“Ah! I congratulate you! And, pray,| 
joes his majesty come to Somerfield, or do} 
y go to Windsor! 

«Go to Windsor '—bless you, his Majesty | 
ves here—this is his palace; and I am one 
of his resident lords in waiting! Were you 
got aware of that gg | 

«True—true; but at what hour do you) 
wait on his majesty !” 

«Three o'clock precisely—to the millionth | 
rart of a second.’ 

«Hem! Suppose, then, I take the oppor- 
tunity of bringing my friend—who is very 
anxious to see you—at twelve o'clock ?” 

He paused, apparently considering. I was 
vexed he made no inquiry as to the person | 
intended to introduce. I determined, how- 
ever, that he should know. 

« Well, Sir Henry, what say you—shall 
che come at twelve o'clock ?”” 

«If she will go soon, I don’t mind; but, 
you know, I must not be flurried, as I shal! 
have so soon to attend the king.” 

“Certainly not; but what can there possi- 
bly be to flurry you in seeing Lady Anne ?” 

“Lady Anne!” he echoed with a sheepish 
sir—* well, you know, Lady Anne !—well— 
she can make allowances—eh !” 

Aye, indeed—poor madman—thought I, if 
such a spectacle as yourself does not paralyze 
her—replying, “Oh, yes—all allowances, 
supposing any to be necessary, you may de- 
pend upon. She’s very considerate, and 
longs to see you.” 

“Well, [hope you'll be in the room? for, 
do you know, the thought of it almost makes} 
me sick—<don’t I look pale?” he inquired of 
his keeper-—* It is so long since I have seen 
her. Will she—I hope—what I mean, is— 
has she recovered from the wound ?” 


“Ha, long ago! She was more frightened 
than hurt at the accident.” 


“Accident ! is that what it is called? All 
the better for me, you know,” he replied, 
with a serious air. “ However, I consent to 
see her at the hour you mention. ‘ell her 
to be calm, and not to try to frighten me, 
considering the king.” With this he shook 
my hand, opened the door, and I took my 
leave, Dr. Y. greatly doubted the pru-| 
dence of the step we were about to take;| 
but we were too far committed with her Jady-| 
ship to recede. I grew alarmed, on return-| 
ing home, with the apprehension of her mere | 


vo 








presence—however calmly she might behave || 


—stirring up slumbering associations in the| 


mind of her husband, that might lead to very | 
was || 


vupleasant results, However, there 


{half-past eleven. 


|the spectable. 


nothing for it but to await the experiment, 
and hope for the best. 

The following morning, I called on her 
ladyship about eleven o'clock, and found her 
dressed and waiting. Out-door costume 
seemed as if it did not become one so long an 
invalid. She looked flush and feverish, but 
made great efforts to sustain the appearance 
of cheerfulness. She told me of her hearty 
breaktast—(a cup of tea and a part of an 
egg !)—and spoke of her increasing strength. 
She could almost, she said, walk to Somer- 
field. Lady Julia trembled, Mrs. Courthrope 
was deadly pale, and I felt deeply apprehen- 
sive of the effect of the coming excitement 
upon such shattered nerves as those of Lady 
Anne. 

Into the roomy carriage we stepped, about 
The day was bright and 
cold—the air, however, refreshing. As we 
approached Somerfield, it was evident that 


{but for the incessant use of her vinaigrette, 


Lady Anne must have fainted. We were all 
silent enough by the time we reached the 
gates of Dr. Y ’s house. Lady Anne 
was assisted to alight, and, Jeaning on my 
arm and that of her sister, walked up with 
tottering steps to the house, where Mrs, 
Y received her with all respectful atten- 
ition. A glass of wine considerably reassured 
| the fainting sufferer; and while she paused 
in the drawing-room to recover her breath, I 
|stepped to the Baronet’s apartment to prepare 
‘him for a suitable reception of his lady. Dr. 
Y informed me that Sir Henry had been 
‘talking about it ever since. [ found him 
‘pacing slowly about his chamber, dressed, 
‘alas, with additional absurdity. In vain, I 
found, had both Dr. Y and his keeper 
‘expostulated with him: they found that noth- 
ing else would keep him in humour. He 
|wore, over his usual green baize dress, a 
‘flaming scarlet sash, with a massive gold 
‘chain round his neck. An ebony walking- 
stick was worn as a sword; and his cap, 
somewhat like that of a hussar, was sur- 
mounted with a peacock’s feather, stripped, 
all but the eye at the top, and nearly three 
feet high. On this latter astounding append- 
age, I found, he particularly prided himself. 
I implored him to remove it, but he begged 
me, somewhat haughtily, to allow him to 
‘dress as he pleased. I protest I felt sick at 
What a frightful object to 
‘present to Lady Anne. However, we might 
'prepare her to expect something outre in her 
husband’s appearance. “ Permit me to ask, 
Sir Henry,” said I, resolved upon a last ef- 
fort, “ why you are in full dress ?” 

He looked astonished at the question. “I 
thought, Doctor, I told you of my engage- 
ment with his majesty.” : 

“Oh, aye, true; but perhaps you will re- 
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ceive your lady uncovered,” said 1, pressing || her. Sir Henry, with a polite but diso. 
for a dispensation with the abominable head- | air, took off his cap for a moment, an) ied con 
dress. || carefully replaced it, without making »,, ~ His | 
“No, sir,” he replied, quietly, but deci-|| reply. = 
sively, and [ gave up the point. His keeper} ‘Shall we take seats, Sir Henry?” & 
whispered to me at the door, that Sir Henry | quired. ; a 
alledged as a reason for dressing himself as1}| ‘ Yes—she may be seated,” he roy 
have described, his having to attend the king || with an authoritative air, folding his a+,. 
immediately after the interview with his||and leaning against the corner of tho wm, wrasD. 
lady; so that he would have no time for||dow, eyeing his lady with curious attent - reW 
dressing in the interval. “Are you come here of your own 
“Is the party ready!” inquired the Baro-|| will!” said he calmly. : it coil 
net, interrupting our momentary tete-a-tete.|| “ Yes, Henry, yes,” she whispered, tremu 
I hesitated ; [ was suddenly inclined, at all “ Put that down,” said the Baronet, ; dow, \ 
hazards, to put off the dreaded interview; || under tone, to his secretary us, ev 
but | dared not venture on such a step. “ Are you recovered ?” Anne 
“ Y—yes, Sir Henry, and waits your plea-}| “Quite, dearest!” replied his lady, fain: 
sure to throw herself into your arms.” || Put that down,” repeated the Baronet doubte 
“What! throw herself into my arms! ||quickly, looking at “his secretary” ¢jJ) }, her h 
throw herself into my arms! was there ever ||/had written it. There was a pause. | «: 
such a thing heard of!” exclaimed the Baro-)| beside Lady Anne, who trembled violent); sensil 
net, with a confounded air; “no, no! 1 can||and continued deadly pale. be & | 
admit of no such familiarities! that is going|| «J am sure, Sir Henry,” said I, “you ar scene 
rather too far—under the circumstances— || not displeased at her ladyship’s coming to s« | 
eh!” turning towards his keeper, whom he |} yoy? If you are not, do come and tell her 
had thrust reluctantly into a costume some-||<5 for she fears you are offended!” Sho 
thing like that of an Austrian soldier. “ What | . 
do you say!” The man bowed in acquies- 
cence. 
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|grasped my fingers with convulsive efforts, 
without attempting to speak. Sir Henry, af 


; ter an embarrassed pause, walked from where 
“And further, Doctor,” continued the Baro-|| ho had been porch till he came directis 
net, pointing to his keeper, “this gentleman, |! pefore her, saying, in a low tone, looking 
my secretary, must be present all the while, || earnestly into her countenance, “ God be my 
to take notes of What passes.” _ || witness, Anne, [ bear you no malice; 
_ “Undoubtedly,” I replied, with an air of |ithus with you!” elevating his finger, 
intense chagrin, inwardly cursing myself for || looking towards his keeper, intimating thot 
permitting the useless and dangerous inter-||he was to take down her reply—but no 
view. I hastened back to the apartment in}| wos made. He dropped slowly on one kne: 
which I had left the ladies, and endeavoured | drew the glove off his right hand, as if p 
to prepare Lady Anne, by describing, with a}|t, take hold of Lady Anne’s, and tenderly 
smile, her husband’s dress. She strove to|| said, “Anne, will you give me no reply!” 
smile with me, and begged that she might be||"Tere was no madness either in his tone or 
led into his presence at once. Leaning be-| manner, and Lady Anne perceived the alters- 
tween Lady Julia and myself, she shortly tot-|| tion, 
tered into the Baronet’s room, having first, | “Harry! Harry! Dearest! my love!” she 
at my suggestion, drawn down her black veil|| murmured, suddenly stretching towards him 
over her pale face. 7 : '|her hands, and fell into his arms, where she 
“Pen! pen! pen!” hastily whispered the || )ay for a while motionless. 
Baronet to his keeper, as we opened the door || *,, P Bi oo © 
—and the latter instantly took his seat at the | b page ane “er : tod — e i ; 7 “Yes 
table, before a desk, with pens and ink. ||*T¢° exclaimec the “po 4 ne sci ple vy 
The Baronet bowed courteously to us as we) should strive to master them, —" ad i 
entesed. 1 bear you no ill-will; I know you had e- 
“ Speak to him,” I whispered, as I led in| a How > little heart beats,” he 
her ladyship. She endeavoured to do so, | continued, ae bila 
but her tongue failed her. Her lips moved,||, “ Why, she has fainted! How very chiit- 
and that was all. Lady Julia spoke for her || ish of her to yield so! ong 
sister, in tremulous accents. Lady Anne It was true; the unhappy lady had fainted 
closed her eyes on seeing the fantastic dress || and lay unconsciously in her husband’s arms. 
of her husband, and shook like an aspen-|| Her sister, weeping bitterly, rose to remos 
leaf. her but the Baronet’s countenance becam 
“Harry, dearest Harry,” at length she||suddenly clouded. He allowed us to ass" 
murmured, stretching her trembling arms||his lady, by removing her bonnet, but he cou 


towards him, as if inviting him to approach ' tinued to grasp her firmly by the wrists, sta 
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ag into her face with an expression of ming-|| 
il concern and wonder. 

His keeper's practised eye ev idently saw 

the storm rising, and came up to him. 

“You had better let her ladyship be re- 

ved !” he whispe red into his ear authori- 
ne tively, eyeing him fixedly, at the same} 
time cently disengaging her arms from his 
gra isp. 
« Well—be it so; I’m sorry forher; I'vea 
strange recollection of her kindness: and is 
it come to this, poor Anne!” he exclaimed, 
tremulously, and walked to the further win- 
jow, where he stood with his back towards 
us, evidently weeping. We removed Lady 
Apne immediately from the room; and it 
was so long before she recovered, that we 
doubted whether it would be safe to remove 
her home that day. “ Well, as far as I am 
concerned,” thought I, as I bent over her in- 
sensible form, “this is the last time I will 
be a party to the torture inflicted by such a 
scene as this, though in obedience to your 
own wishes!” As I was passing from the 
rom in which she lay, I encountered Sir}, 
Henry, followed closely by his keeper. 

«Whither now, Sir Henry,” I inquired: |) 
with a sigh. 

«Going to tell the king that I cannot dine 
with him to-day, as I had promised, for I am 
quite agitated, though I scarce know why. 
Who brought Lady Anne to me?” he whisp- || 
ered. Imade him noreply. “Iam glad I 
have met you, however; we'll take a turn in|; 
the grounds, for 1 have something of the || 
highest consequence to tell you.” 

“Really, you must excuse me, Sir Henry ; || 
I have” 

“Are you in earnest, Doctor? Do you}! 
know the consequences of refusing to attend || 
tomy wishes ?” 





I suffered him to place my arm in his, and || 
heled me down the steps into the garden. |! 
Round, and round, and round we walked, at 
arapid rate, his face turned towards me all] 
the while with an expression of intense anx- 
iety—but not a syllable did he utter. Faster || 

and faster we walked, till our pace became || 
almost a run, and, beginning to feel both fa-|| 
tigued and dizzy, I gently swayed him from 
the pathway towards the door-steps. 


“Poor—poor Anne!” he exclaimed, in a 
—— tone, and starting from me abrupt- 

¥, hurried to a sort of alcove close at hand, 
a sat down, covering his face with his 
handkerchief, his elbows resting upon his 
knees, I watched him for a moment from 
behind the door, and saw that he was weep- 
ing, and that bitterly. Poor Sir Henry! 


him instantly on the back, shouted, “I am 
jthe Lord of the Isles!” 

| “lI can’t dine with your majesty to-day,’ 
‘replied Sir Henry, looking up, his eyes red 
jand swollen with weeping. 

| “Embrace me, then!” said the lunatic; 
and they were forthwith locked in one ano- 
'ther’s arms. “ You are in tears!” exclaimed 
‘the stranger, himself beginning suddenly to 
‘cry; but in a moment or two he started off, 
putting his hand to his mouth, and bellow- 
\ing, “ Yoicks—yoicks! Stole away! Stole 
jaway !” ’ 

The Baronet relapsed into his former mood, 
and continued in a similar posture for seve- 
,ral minutes, when he rose up, wiped away 
‘his tears, and commenced walking again 
round the green, his arms folded on his breast 
as before, and talking to himself with great 
vehemence. 

On regaining her room, I found Lady 
Anne had been relieved by a copious flood of 
‘tears. She continued wee ping hysterically, 
jand uttering wild incoherencies for some 
| time, nor could the entreaties or commisera- 
I tions of those around her, assuage her grief. 
When at length her paroxysm had abated, 
| from exhaustion, she expressed a determina- 
\tion not to he removed from the house in 
| which her unfortunate husband resided! It 
was in vain that we represented the peril 
with which such a resolution was attended, 
/as well to herself as Sir Henry; she was 
deaf to our solicitations, regardless of our 
|warnings. She requested Mrs. Y to in- 
‘form her ahuthes their house was fully occa- 
|pied; and on receiving a hesitating answer 
'in the negative, at once engaged apartments 
occupying the whole of the left wing of the 
building, ‘careless, she said, at what expense. 
|T he result was, that finding her inflexible on 
‘this point, the requisite arrangements were 
jat once entered upon, and that very night 
‘she, with her sister and maid, slept under the 
‘same roof with her unconscious—her afflicted 
husband. Every measure was taken to se- 
cure her from dan; ger, and keep her as much 
out of Sir Henry's way as possible. 

Nearly a month passed away without her 
having been once in Sir Henry’s company, or 
/even seeing him, for more than a moment or 
‘two together; and, unlikely as it had seemed, 
‘her health and spirits appeared rather to im- 
| prove than otherwise. At length, the Baro- 
net, being taken in a happy mood, was in- 
formed that she had long been a resident in 
Somerfield House, at which he expressed no 
surprise, and consented to her being invited 
‘to take tea in his apartment. He was very 
‘shy and silent during the interview, and 
‘seemed under constraint till his guests had 


| 
| 
} 
} 








Presently one of his brother captives ap- 
proached him, running from another part of 
the grounds, ina merry mood, and slapping" 


taken leave of him. Gradually, however, he 
grew reconciled to their visits, whieh he oc- 
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casionally returned—always accompanied by |so abashed by her presence, that 1 no effort 
his “ secretary”—and took great pleasure in |condescension sufficed to reassure hip, , 
hearing the sisters play on the piano. He |she was compelled to support a it whi : 
composed verses, which they pretended to |consistent with the station which age ‘ — 
set to music; he brought them flowers, and | imagination assigned her. His creat (0), .., rag 
received various little presents in return. || was to be sent on her royal errands abow >, ae 
For hours together he would sit with them||house and grounds! He could harj ly ev — 
reading, and hearing read, novels and news-||be prevailed upon to sit, at least at ea: = 
papers—and, | in short, grew in a manner hu-|/her presence ; and was with difficulty ; 
manized again. He treated Lady Anne with || to eat at the same table. Oh! the agon vik . 
great civility, but towards her sister Julia, |}seen in her eye on these occasions! Con - 
he behaved as if he were courting her! They ||pelled to humour his delusions, she o pe 
soon prevailed upon him to discard the absurd |splendid dresses and jewels; and dismisess er, 
peacock’s feather he frequently wore, always||him on every occasion, by coldly extendine af 
on Sundays—accepting, in its stead, a small ||her hand, which he would kiss with ay, the | 
drooping ostrich feather, which also, in its |of reverent loyalty! He believed himsols;, all 
turn, he was by and by induced to lay aside | have been elevated to the rank of a gen iia re 
altogether, as well as to assume more befit- || officer, and insisted on being provided with Thu 
ting clothing. They could not, however, dis-|| military-band, to play before his wind a 
lodge from his crazed imagination the idea||every evening after dinner. He invited 
that he was confined in prison, awaiting his||one day, in the Queen’s name, to dinner 
trial for the murder of his wife, and high||his apartments, some time after this delusion 
treason ! had manifested itself. It was a soft Septem. ami 
How can I do justice to the virtues of his||ber evening, and the country round 4 ut base 
incomparable wife, or sufficiently extol her||seemed every where bronzed with the toy not 
unwearying, her ennobling self-devotion to|jof autumn. During dinner Sir Henry tr at. lost 
the welfare of her afflicted husband! Her |/ed his lady with all ‘the profound respect ay Wy | 
only joy was to minister to his comfort, at ceremony due to Toy alty, and I of course, tt 
whatever cost of feeling, or even health, at po 
all hours, in all seasons; to bear with his in- | while his lady v was compelled to receive with tur 
finite, incongruous whims, perversities, and ||condescending urbanity, siiehtione over cue 
provocations ; to affect delight when he was||of which smote her heart as an additional eyi. an 
delighted ; to soothe and comfort him under ||dence of the inveteracy of her husband's ma- = eln 
all his imaginary grievances. Her whole|/lady. I observed her narrowly. There was 
thoughts, when absent from him, were ab-| no tear in her eye—no flurry of manner— 
sorbed in devising schemes for his amuse. | sighing: her’s was the deep silent ang 
ment and occupation. She would listen to|lof'a breaking heart! 
no entreaties for cessation from her anxious|} Shortly after dinner was removed, we drew 
labours; no persuasions, no inducements |jour chairs—Lady Anne in the centre, seated 
could withdraw her even for a moment from |/on a sort of throne, specially provided for li 
the dreary scene of her husband’s humilia-||by the Baronet—in a circle round the amt 
tion and degradation. Hail, woman, exalted | bow-window that overlooked the most seques- 
among thy sex! Eulogy would but tarnish || tered part of the grounds connected with t 
and obscure the honour that is thy due! jestablishment, as well as a sweep of fin 
All, however, was unavailing; the unhap-||/scenery in the distance. In a bower, a little 
py sufferer exhibited no symptom of mental |/to our right, was placed Sir Henry’s band 
convalescence: on the other hand, his delu-|| who were playing very effectively, var 
sions became more numerous and obstinate || pieces of brilliant military music. By my ¢ 
than ever. He seemed to be totally uncon-|| rection, privately given beforehand, they sud- 
scious of Lady Anne’s being his wife; he |denly glided from a bold march into a co 
treated her, and spoke of her, as an amiable |cert on French horns. Oh, how exquisite 
companion, and even made her his confidant. || was that soft, melancholy, wailing melody! 
Amongst other vagaries, he communicated to |The hour—the deepening gloom of evening 
her a long story about his attachment to a |—the circumstances—the persons—were 4) 
girl he had seen about the premises, and |in mournful keeping with the music to which 
earnestly asked her opinion in what way he | we were listening in subdued silence. Lad) 
could most successfully make her an offer! |Anne’s tears stole fast down her cheeks, 
He addressed her, one morning, as Queen, || while her eyes were fixed with sad earnest- 
receiving her with the most obsequious obei-||ness upon her husband, who sat in a low 
scances. He persisted in this hallucination |chair, a little on her left hand, his chin rest- 
with singular pertinacity. All poor Lady ||ing on the palm of his hand, gazing with 4 
Anne’s little familiarities and endearments,|/melancholy air on the darkening scenery 
were thenceforth at an end; for he seemed ||without. Occasionally I heard Lady Ann 
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eran to subdue a sob, but TY | 
“Another, and another, and auother 

f ae its way—and I trembled lest her ex- 
citement should assume a more violent form. 

| ae her, almost unconsciously, lay her 
hand upon that of the Baronet, and clasp it 
with convulsive energy. So she held it for 
«me moments, when the madman slowly 
turned round, looking her full in the face; 
his countenance underwent a ghastly change, 
and fixing on her an eye of demoniac expres- 
sion, he slowly rose in his seat, seeming, to 
my disturbed fancy, an evil spirit called up 
by the witchery of music, and sprung out of 
the room. Lady Anne, with a faint groan, 
fell at full length upon the floor; her sister, 
shrieking wildly, strove in vain to raise her. 
Tht irried after the madman, but finding his 
keeper was at his heels, returned. I never 
can forget that dreadful evening! Sir Henry 
rushed out of the house, s sprung at one bound 
over a high fence, and sped across a field, 
amidst the almost impervious gloom of even- 
ing. His keeper, with all his efforts, could 
not gain upon him, and sometimes altogether 
lost sight of him. He followed him for near- 
ly two miles, and at length found that he 
was overtaking the fugitive. When he had 
come up within a yard of him, the madman 
turned round unexpectedly, struck his pur- 
suer a blow that brought him to the ground, 
and immediately scrambled up into a great 
elm-tree that stood near, from amidst whose 
dark foliage he was presently heard howling 
in a terrific manner; anon, there was a 
crashing sound amongst the branches, as of a 
heavy body falling through them, and Sir 
Henry lay stunned and bleeding upon the 
ground. Fortunately the prostrate keeper 
had called out loudly for assistance as he ran 
along; and his voice attracted one or two of 
the men whom I had despatched after him, 
and between the three, Sir Henry was 
brought home again, to all appearance dead. 
An eminent surgeon in the neighbourhood 
was summoned in to his assistance, for I 
could not quit the chamber of Lady Anne— 
she was totally insensible, having fallen into 
asuccession of swoons since the moment of 
Sir Henry’s departure; Lady Julia was in 
an adjoining room, shrieking in violent hys- 
teries; and, in short, it seemed not impossi- 
ble that she might lose her reason, and Sir 
Henry and Lady Anne their lives. ’Tis a 
small matter to mention at such a crisis as 
this, but I recollect it forcibly arrested my 
attention at the time: the band of musicians, 
unaware of the catastrophe that had occurred, 
according to their orders, continued playing}; 
the music that had been attended with such 
disastrous consequences ; and as Lady Anne’s 
bed-chamber happened to be in that part of 
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band were athena we onthe to hear 
the sad wailing of the bugles and horns with- 
out, till it occurred to Mrs. Y to send 
‘and silence them. This little incidental 
‘circumstance—the sudden mysterious seizure 
of Sir Henry—the shrieks of Lady Julia— 
|the swoons of Lady Anne—all combined— 
‘completely bewildered me. It seemed to be 
a dream. 

{ cannot—I need not—dwell upon the im- 
mediate consequences of that sad night. 
\Suffice it to say, Sir Henry was found to 
have received severe but not fatal injury, 
|which, however, was skilfully and success- 
fully treated; but he lay in a state of com- 
|parative stupor for near a week, at which 
|period his mental malady resumed its wildest 
|form, and rendered necessary the severest 
treatment. As for Lady Anne, her state be- 
\came eminently alarming; and as soon as 
some of the more dangerous symptoms had 
subsided, we determined on removing her, at 
all hazards, from her present proximity to 
Sir Henry, to Hall, trusting to the good 
effects of a total change of scene and of faces. 
She had not strength enough to oppose our 
measures, but suffered herself to be conduct- 
ed from Somerfield without an effort at com- 
plaint. I trembled to see an occasional va- 
cancy in the expression of her eye; was it 
impossible that her husband’s malady might 
prove at length contagious! Many weeks 
passed over her, before Lady Anne exhibited 
the slightest signs of amendment. Her 
shocks had been too numerous and severe— 
her anxieties and agonies too long continued 
—to warrant reasonable hopes of her ultimate 
recovery. At length, however, the lapse of 
friendly time, potent in assuaging the sorrows 
of mankind, the incessant and most affection- 
ate attentions of her numerous relatives, were 
rewarded by seeing an improvement, slight 
though it was. The presence of her little 
boy powerfully engaged her attention. She 
would have him lying beside her on the bed 
for hours together; she spoke little to him, 
sleeping or waking; but her eye was ever 
fixed upon his little features, and when she 
was asleep, her fingers would unconsciously 
wreathe themselves amongst his flaxen curls. 
About Sir Henry she made little or no in- 
quiry ; and when she did, we, of course, put 
ithe best face possible upon matters. Her 
| frequent efforts to see and converse with him, 
‘had proved wofully and uniformly unsuccess- 
fal ; and she seemed henceforth to give up 
\the idea of all interference with despair. 

But the original, the direful occasion of all 
this domestic calamity, must not be over- 
looked. The contest respecting the title and 
\estates of Sir Henry went on as rapidly as 
'the nature of the case would permit. The 
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a man of —_ station; he had been, I nitene * Doe on the aie of Harleigh v. Hig 
a sort of slave-driver, or factotum, on a plant-| will signify but little to the person prit 
er’s estate in one of the West India islands: || ly interested.” ry 
and it was whispered that a rich Jew had || [To be concluded in our next.) 
been persuaded into such confidence in the || : 
man’s prospects, as to advance him, from | 
time to time, on his personal security, the | For the Ladies’ Garland. 

large supplies necessary to prosecute his ‘T HE VOICE OF AUuTuy N. 
claims with effect. 

There were very many matters of most es- 
sential consequence that no one could throw 
light upon but the unfortunate Baronet him-|| 
self; and his solicitor had consequently, in|| A? 4¢Priv’d of their seats devoted to love; 
the hope of Sir Henry’s recovery, succeeded 
in interposing innumerable obstacles, with 
the hope, as well of wearying out his oppo-||1 pave chang'd the hue on the dewy ereen— 
nents, as affording every chance for the re- , And the deep, dark wood is no more SEN ; 
storation of his client’s sanity. It was, [|| pe gruitfur fields 
found, generally understood in the family, 
that the solicitor’s expectations of success in 
the lawsuit were far from sanguine: not that |! 
he believed the new claimant to be the bona|| 
Side heir to the title, but he was in the hands | I have silene‘d the ripple of murmuring stream 
of those who would ransack the world for || [t has lost its bright sparkle and glittering gi : 
evidence—and, when it was wanting, make }| I've eras’d the soft landscape which slept on its breast 
it. Every imaginable source of delay, how-|| And order'd the ice on its surface to rest ; 
ever—salvation to the one party, destruction || Charg'd bleak wintry winds to how! through the earty 
to the other—was at length closed up; all/| Till the season when beauty will spring into birth 
preliminaries were arranged ; the case was|| 
completed on both sides, and set down for || From the golden-edg’d cloud its treasures f drew 
hearing. Considerable expectation was ex- | Now its beauties at sunset are fading and few; 
cited in the public mird : occasional para- | The clear azure sky will be darken'd and drear, 


Cee 
SS 


I come, Icome! ye have known me long 
| I wither the flowers as I pass along; 
| The leaf-strewn bowers, and the lonely grove 


The sweeping wind with its chilly roar, 
Re-echoes aloud—“ the summer is o'er !” 


| 


8 are no longer gay, 

I have driven the charm of their magic away! 
A sigh of lament from the hill-top goes by, 
And I carelessly pass as they speedily die. 


graphs hinted the probability of such and || When the storm-winds I hail from their cells reappear 


such disclosures; and it was even rumoured ||! !eave you with Winter whose reign is soon o'er 


that considerable bets were depending upon Who is wise—and around you instruction will p 
— 5 


4 | 
the issue! | Ere I go—I must speak of a mild blooming shor 
I was in the habit of visiting Sir Henry | Where the skies look clear, and no seasons low'r— 
once or twice a-week. He became again|| where the rivers are flowing forever bright, 
calm as before the occasion of his last dread-|| ana the region beams with a living light 
ful out-break ; and his bodily health was com- || where the heart never sighs with sorrow oppress\i— 
plete. New delusions took possession of | Where the weary sufferer dwells at rest. 
him. He was at one time composing a his-|| 
tory of the whole world; at another, writing || Youth's joyous step with a grace so gay, 
a memoir of every member that had ever sat || Will pass from earth as a shadowy ray— 
in the House of Commons, together with || Death dims the eye ona changeful soil, 
several other magnificent undertakings. All, || Im a wearisome land of care and toil— 
however, at length gave way to “The Pedi-|| Away! away! where ye cannot die— 
gree, a Tale of Real Life,” which consisted |} Where no tear is shed—and you hear no sigh! 
of a rambling, exaggerated account of his/| 
own lawsuit. It was occasioned by his hap-|| Washington, D. C., September, 1°40. 
pening, unfortunately, to cast his eye upon || —_—_— 
the following little paragraph in his news- | Death is the most certain, and yet the 
paper, which chanced to have been overlooked iota ai uments ” ‘That it v 
by the person who was engaged for no other) nce tg AR eo 
, come, no one can question, but when, no ‘ 
purpose than to read over the paper before- | the 


Cc! i 7T oung behold it far in the 
hand, and prevent any such allusions from || ©2" decide. he youn 1 i 
meeting the eye of the sufferer future ; the aged regard it still at a distanc 


|| but both are smitten suddenly, as by a & 
“ Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart. This un-}| from the cloud—a serpent from the brake— 

fortunate gentleman continues still greatly || or a shaft from an unseen quiver. There is 

indisposed. We understand that little hope| no safety, therefore, save in that habitual 


is entertained of his ultimate recovery. The preparation which nothing can deceive ane 
result, therefore, of the approaching trial of ‘ nothing surprise. 
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A NIGHT SCENE ON THE ATLANTIC, 


IN 1621. 


——— 


BY J. E. DOW, ESQ., 
Author of *« Old Ironsides on a Lee Shore.” 


«Father! are there no signs of land,” said | 


a beautiful girl to a tall iron faced man, ashe 
entered the crowded cabin of a tempest-tost 
vessel at the close of a gloomy day in De- 
comber, 1621, and wiped the spray of the 
ocean from his uncovered head. 

«No signs, my daughter,” said he: “but 

let us not “forget that we are in the keeping 
of that God who guideth the whirlwind, and 
who holdeth the ocean in the hollow of his 
hand—to Him let us look for safety amid the 
perils of this gloomy hour.” 
' At that solemn invitation—fathers and 
mothers—brothers and sisters—the sick and 
the sorrowful, opened their little cabins, and 
the voice of earnest agonizing prayer ascend- 
ed from the midst of the raging elements to 
the God of Storms. 

After the prayer, a hymn from the precious, || 


but now unfashionable collection, of Sternhold 


and Hopkins, rang through the labouring ves- 
sel, while the seamen at the pumps beat time 
with their heavy brakes. 

“Ter Tuyvel,” exclaimed the Dutch skip- | 
per, as he came out of his little poop house | 
on deck—* the singing shentlemen have got 
aholy day to themselves below in ter even-| 
ing—Hans Van Twinkle, twister, go down! 
and stop ter huppup in the pig cabin, for the 
skipper can’t tell the thunder of the storms 
from the music of de peeples.” 

The mate went down as desired ; but w hen| 

he cast his eyes upon the Jittle band, his heart | 
failed him, and he returned without executing 
his order. 

The skipper, perceiving by the manner of 
the mate, that his orders had not been obeyed, 
went up to him and shook his ponderous fist 
in his face, while he exclaimed with a de- 
moniac grin upon his countenance,— 

“Vell, Hans, you have turned Christian, 
have you?” 

“Yaw, mynheer,” 
upon his heel, and looking his commander 
full in the face, “ * petter turn Christian than 
to turn betray er.’ 

The skipper sts eis he had betrayed his 
passengers, Instead of landing them in a 
genial latitude, he had stood up for Labrador, 
with the wicked intention of leaving them || 
upon a barren spot, where the white bear, 
and the Greenlander’s dog, might play with | 
their bleached bones, and where future gene- 
rations might read, upon the stones of the | 
solitary shore, some faint traces of the un- 
happy” exiles. The storm had frightened | 
him, and the heavy draughts which he had 
made upon his stone pottles, had created a 
feverish courage within him, which, like 


|Carl Von Bumme!l is made of; 


‘the courage of the opium eater, magnified 
'| the object. to the extent of the fortitude 
| produced. 

“T will go myself,” said he, quailing be- 
neath the fierce look of his mate, “and py 
the wooden clock of Haerlem when I returns 
to Hollants, you shall see what kind of stuff 
look to your- 
self, Hans; there is an eye upon you.’ 

“ Carl,” said the unflinching mate, with a 
frown, as he pointed to his rigger’s knife, 
“there are sharper jests than those which 
fall from skipper’s tongues.” 

The skipper sprang to the ladder, and with 
an uncertain step descended it. 

As the doughty little Dutchman opened 
the door of the Christian cabin, a fresh squall 
struck the vessel with tremendous force, and 





capsized the whole party, skipper and all; 


but still the stern old man of prayer, in a 


(|Geneva scull cap, hanging on the centre 


|| slantion, continued to peal forth the solemn 


tune, and the others, as they picked them- 
selves up from the leeward side, joined in 
again as though nothing had happened. The 


|| skipper was nearly ready to die with fright; 


he had seen many lee lurches in his day, but 
that last dip beat them all, and he was on the 
point of crying out with fear, when the same 
beautiful girl whose question introduced this 


\|sxetcn, approached him and enquired, in her 


silver tones, if he was hurt: “No, mine 
peautiful angel, no,” said he, slowly rising to 
i|his feet, “I am not hurt: and I will not in- 
terrupt the old shentleman with the singing 
pooks neither.” Then setting his three-cor- 
nered hat firmly upon his shocky head, the 
old bruiser staggered out of the door, like a 
'|lugger bound up the straits, with her lug sail 
and lee board rigged outward. 





replied Hans, turning || 


Five long and melancholy months 
| passed away since the shores of merry Eng- 

land faded from the view of the passengers, 
'|mid prayers and tears, and holy hopes. Night 


had 


came and went, and morning followed morn- 
ing, and still they were upon the rolling 
locean. The tempest’s song had become fa- 
miliar to their ears; the dashing mountain 
|had become common to their vision. The 
| hollow thunder had lost much of its terror, 
/and the ball of lightning that sate upon the 
‘truck, or danced from yard erm to yard arm, 
|seemed but the accompaniment of a common 
'storm: but the day of terror had now arrived ; 
the wind had become a blast of unchecked 
|fury; the waves had become giant mountains 
| tipt with smoke; the heavens were alternate- 
ly hung in sable and in fire: and the bottom 
lof the great deep trembled at the earthquake 
blast of the thunder trumpet of God; and 
‘sent up to its surface, the dead mariners in 
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their sea weed shrouds, as though the call to | reign. ” Morning now rose with hes oray 
judgment had echoed over a dying world. ‘mantle from the east, and the black Water 
Night was fast closing upon the howling wil-|| looked darker in the uncertain light, « Land 
derness of waters, and the last of the cabin||ho!” cried the look-out-man from the fre 
stores were expended. Hunger and thirst,|/top. It was the call of life to the de. 

and tempest and death, stared the little com-||* Land ho!” shouted the passengers ay; 
pany in the face; but still a ray of hope||crew, with a thrill of inexpressible deligh; 
seemed to linger upon the countenances of || Land ho!” echoed the dark waters and the 
the elders, and was reflected by the beautiful || snow-clad hills, while a pilgrim’s barqu 

faces of the young men and maidens—* My || swung gracefully upon her heel, furled jer 
father rules all things,” said the tall person- tempest-riven sails, and cast anchor by * ti 


age, as he pressed his daughter to his breast |} wild New England shore.” 


—*‘ Arabella, let us wait for his appointed 
time.” All hands were now called to the 
pumps; the passengers worked with the 
crew; the tender women cheered their weary 
husbands and brothers, and “ spelled” them 
at the brakes; but when the third watch was 
called, all was despondency. A thick snow 
storm now settled upon the deep: and the 
unheard-of cold stopped the leaks of the wa- 
ter logged vessel. 

Who can conceive the miseries and the 
toils of this hour? Can any one imagine the 
feelings of the father that hears his little ones, 
pale and haggard, crying for bread? or that 
sees his affectionate wife, with her wasted 
form, her sunken cheeks, and her dark eyes 
gleaming fiercely from their hollow sockets, 
silently watching her little family, and ever 
and anon, with her parched tongue cleaving 
to the roof of her mouth, turning her face 
piteously towards the clouds and darkness that 
gather round about the throne of God. 

The scant rain that accompanied the storm, 
but served to excite the dying crew. Death 
was apparently at hand; a sudden coldness 
fell upon the waters—the King of Winter 
breathed upon the icy store houses of the 
north, and the bugle of his avaunt courier 
echoed over the gloomy wave. Their breath 
turned to ice and was immediately devoured | 
by themselves;—with panting sides the 
strong man threw himself upon the deck | 
and licked the iron ring-bolts of the ship, as 
the thirsty she wolf would lap the warm blood 
from the shuddering victim of her power. 
The babe, with supernatural power, bit the 
almost empty cup that maternal love, in its 
incomparable generosity, presented to its lips. 

“Water! water!! water!!!” was the cry 
of the weak and the dying, and when a few} 
rain drops had cooled for a moment the crust-| 
ed tongue, “ Bread! bread! oh God, a mor- | 
sel of bread!” rang wildly through the ship, | 
and died in startling laughs of deep despair || 
upon the water. “ But hark!” said the elder | r|) 
before alluded to—a heavy roar was heard,| 
as though an ocean broke upon a stormy lee | 
—the passengers came forth, pale and ghast-| 
ly at the summons, to look again upon God’s| 











heaven and die—the ocean “became calmer, 


and silence gradually resumed “her solitary! 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
A TRIBUTE, &c. 


Thy mortal dust 
With kindred dust remains ; 
But the immortal part we trust, 

With Jesus reigns. 


Thy cultur’d mind, 
Which mirror’d virtue’s rays, 
To elegance of person join'd, 

Were themes of praise. 


Thy native worth 
Like incense doth arise, 


And bears our thoughts away from earth, 


Up to the skies. 


No sculptur’d stone 
Stands on the peaceful spot 
That keeps thy dust ; on hearts alone 
Thy name is wrote. 


*T were vain to try 
To trace thy semblance fair; 
Unsoil'd the record is on high, 

And thou art there. 


That heavenly smile, 
The last thy features wore, 
Was redolent of love, erewhile 
The strife was o’er. 


When human aid 
Was vain, to thee was given 


Swift plumes, though heart and flesh did fade, 


To soar to Heaven. 


The sinner’s Friend, 
Whose aid none idly crave, 
Was thine in health, and at the end 
Was strong to save. 


By faith I see 
Thee glow ‘midst joys divine, 
And wish my spirit too were free, 
To soar with thine. 


Beloved shade! 

Say, dost thou hover near 

Thy native grove, or the quiet glade 
Thou loved here? 


Oftimes I deem,. 

As there I muse, or walk, 

I feel thy blue eye’s placid beam, 
And hear thee talk. 


‘Tis ‘lusive all, 

But O! to me how sweet, 

Such themes are on earth's lonely vale, 
Until we meet 


No more to part, 

But still together be 

Harmonious, join'd in hand and heart 
Eternally. 


Mercer county, N. J., 1840. 


J,M. 
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POWER OF RELIGION. 


‘her seat at the piano forte, run her fingers 
‘over the keys, singing at the same time ina 


One of the most interesting anecdotes, il-|' beautiful melody, and with a sweet voice, the 


justrating the power of religion, was related 
a few days since, in a social meeting, by an 
English clergyman, who was acquainted 
with the facts. 

A nobleman, Lord , Was a man of 
the world. His pleasures were drawn from 
his riches, his honours, and his friends. His 
daughter was the idol of his heart. Much 
had been expended for her education, and 
well did she repay in her intellectual endow- 
ments the solicitude of her parents. She was 
highly accomplished, amiable in her disposi- 
tion, and winning in her manners. They 
were all strangers to God. 

At length Miss attended a Metho- 
dist meeting in London—was deeply awaken- 
ed,and soon happily converted. Now she 
was delighted in the service of the sanctuary, 
and social meetings. ‘To her the charms of 
Christianity were overflowing. She frequent- 
ed those places where she met with congenial 
minds, animated with similar hopes, She 
was often found in the house of God. 

The change was marked by her fond father 
with painful solicitude. To see his lovely 
daughter thus infatuated, was to him an oc- 
casion of deep grief; and he resolved to cor- 








. . ‘ 
rect her erroneous notions on the subject of 


the real pleasure and business of life. He 
placed at her disposal large sums of money, 
hoping she would be induced to go into the 
fashions and extravagancies of others of her 
birth, and leave the Methodist meetings. 
But she maintained her integrity. He took 
her on long journeys, conducted in the most 
engaging manner, in order to divert her mind 
from religion; but she still delighted in the 
Saviour. 

After failing in many projects which he 
fondly anticipated would be effectual in sub- 
duing the religious feelings of his daughter, 
he introduced her into company under such 
circumstances, that she must either join in 
the recreation of the party, or give high of- 
fence. Hope lighted up in the countenance 
of her affectionate but misguided father, as 
he saw his snare about to entangle the object 
of his solicitude. It had been arranged 
among his friends that several young ladies 
should, on the approaching festive occasion, 
give a song, accompanied by the piano forte. 

The hour arrived; the party assembled. 
Several had performed their parts to the 
great delight of the party, which was in high 
spirits, Miss was called on for a 
song, and many hearts now beat high in hope 
of victory. Should she decline, she was dis- 
gtaced; should she comply their triumph was 
complete. This was the moment to seal her 





following stanzas: 

No room for mirth or trifling here, 

For worldly hopes or worldly fear, 
If life so soon is gone : 

If now the Judge is at the door, 

And all mankind must stand before 
The inexorable throne! 


No matter which my thoughts employ, 
A moment's misery or joy; 

But O! when both shall end, 
Where shall I find my destin’d place ? 
Shall I my everlasting days 

With fiends or angels spend ! 


She arose from her seat. The whole party 
was subdued. Not a word was spoken. Her 
father wept aloud! One by one all of them 
left the house. 

Lord 
a Christian. 


never rested until he became 
He lived an example of Chris- 





| tian benevolence, and became a very useful 


member and liberal contributor to many of 
the Christian enterprizes of the day 


INCIDENTS IN REAL LIFE. 


An affecting incident recently occurred at 
New Haven, and is detailed in the Herald of 
that place. “The husband of a poor woman, 
residing with her three infant children in the 
western part of the town had abstained from 
the “crather” for nearly a year, when he be- 
came savagely drunk—beat his wife as if he 
had resolved to murder her—was arrested, 
tried, committed, and consigned to the ten- 
der mercies of the “donjon keeper.” The 
wife, forgetting the recent brutality of the 
father of her children, in the remembrance of 
his former kindness, followed him to the jail, 
and made strenuous and persevering applica- 
tion for his release, urging with touching 
eloquence that she was a friendless woman, 
soon again to become a mother, and her three 
little children were alone, among strangers, 
without friends or protection, and without 
food or decent clothing. ‘Those to whom she 
applied either had not the power, or were 
not satisfied of the propriety of* liberating 
him, and she was cast upon the charity of the 
citizens. Then, as a last resource, she ap- 
pealed to the judge of the County Court, and 
was successful. Hastening with a glad heart 
to the jail, with the order for her husband’s 
liberation, she found him—dead.” 

A case somewhat similar recently took 








place in Philadelphia. A poor woman, with 
an intemperate husband, who was all kind- 
\ness and affection when the demon of drunk- 





fate! With perfect self:possession she took 


‘enness was not the master of his mind, had, 
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after various trials, abandoned the miserable 
man, and become a domestic in a family in 
the western part of the city. The husband, | 
rendered desolate and desperate by this con-| 
duct on the part of his wife, plunged still} 
more madly into the vice which had nearly 
destroyed him. For some days the poor wife, 
who, with al] his faults, clung to him with 
the tenacity of a woman’s love, and still cher- 
ished a hope of his ultimate reform, could 
learn no tidings of him; and was miserable 
indeed. All his words of kindness and affec- 
tion crowded upon her memory,—she saw 
him only as he was in his early manhood, 








when he came to her with looks of gentleness || 
and drew bright pictures of their wedded || 
life, before he had lost his energy of spirit, |! 
and fallen a victim to the temptations of the 
convivial circle. She conjured up a thousand 
phantoms of his wretchedness and despair— | 
of his sickness and death, with none to close 
his eyes or shed one tear of pity or of grief 
upon his lifeless corpse. The poor creature 
wandered about the house for a few days in 
deep mental distress, and almost unable to 
discharge the duties of her humble position. 
She then went to the lady with tears in her 
eyes, confessed the weakness and the.virtue 
that was struggling in her bosom, and asked 
permission to go in search of her unfortunate 
husband. It was granted freely and prompt- 
ly, for the cunning eye of woman had already 
read the whole story in the features and the 
actions of the poor domestic. She was absent 
two weeks, when she returned, the very 
shadow of her former self, and clothed in a 
deep suit of mourning. She had found her 
wretched husband in some low hovel in the 
suburbs, the spark of life just flickering in 
the socket. “He recognised his faithful wife 
-—seized her hand, pressed it to his lips, and 
asked her forgiveness. She fell upon her 
knees, and as she joined her prayers with 
his, the soul of the poor drunkard parted from 
the body and passed onward to eternity. Her 
last farthing was expended in providing him 
with a decent burial, and when she related 
the story of his unhappy end, last embrace and 
dying smile, the heart of the poor woman 
seemed as if it would break with the convul- 
sive nature of her grief. And such is wo- 
man’s love! 
, 


Guiit.—Guilt, though it may attain tem- 
poral splendour, can never confer real happi- 
ness. The evil consequences of our crimes 
long survive their commission, and like the 
ghosts of the murdered, forever haunt the 
steps of the malefactor. The paths of vir- 
tue, though seldom those of worldly great- 
ness, are always those of pleasantness and 








peace. 


The affecting incident which suggested the follow 
lines, may be found related at page 32, 
number. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


SILENT LOVE. 


BY SUSAN WILSON, 


The grave has victims,—and the sunny earth 
Has many a one who hopelessly lives on 

When all that gave to early life its worth, 
When all that made the future bright, is gone 

The early dead !—oh, call them not the lost, 

No more by storms of grief or passion tost, 

They are the early blest,—to them is given 

The changeless calm, the endless bliss of Heaven. 


Within a quiet village, rose 
A house of social prayer, 
Where those who worshipp’d, met with one 
Aiding their pastor's care ; 
Each Sabbath morn they saw him come, 
Then turn to seek his distant home,— 
He was a stranger there! 


A stranger, young and eloquent, 
Who nobly bore his part, 

Warning the sinner to repent, 
Cheering the contrite heart 

With many a blessed promise, given 

To those who seek a home in Heaven. 


Among his hearers there was one, 

Whose eye was fixed on him alone, 

Who seemed to watch each word and tone, 
As from his lips they fell ; 

And soon her mild expressive face, 

Her beaming eye, and native grace, 

With pleasure he had learned to trace, 

And found them when he left the place, 
Upon his memory dwell. 


Her name he knew not, ask’d not,—yet 
With deep, and deeper feeling met 
That thrilling glance, and own’d its power 
When highest duties claim’d the hour. 
His thoughts were of the sacred cause, 
In which he came to labour there ; 
But even when the anthem rose, 
And even when he knelt in prayer, 
He felt her spirit join with his, 
He knew that beaming face was there. 


Months glided by, until a year 

In secret thought, and hope, and fear, 

Had passed since first she met his sight; 

And though her eye became more bright, 

Less firm her step, more pale her cheek 
And pensive brow appear’d, 


While wishing, half resolved, to speak, 


He doubted, paused, and feared. 


Still that mysterious interest grew 


More strong, and he resolved at last, 

That ere another Sabbath pass‘d, 

Her name, her dwelling should be known; 
And then, Hope whisper’d, he might woo, 

Might win her for his own. 


A message came,—a soul had been 
Called from its earthly home away ; 
And he was asked to minister 
The last rites to the shrouded clay ; 
He went—the coffin lid was raised,—~ 
With soul-felt agony he gazed,— 
It was her face,—the one that shone 
Upon him in the house of prayer ; 
But oh! the kindred soul was gone, 
The still cold face alone was there. 
- 
His dearest tie to life was broken,— 
By other lips the words were spoken, 
The solemn words of “ dust to dust ;” 
He felt his heart, his spirit crushed 
With speechless anguish; but there yet 
Was more to suffer—to regret 


Vox. IV. 
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My Sister. 








Her father told that she had been 

4 silent suff "rer, until death 
in ber fixed eye and lip were seen ; 
“And then, that with her latest breath 
che breathed Ais name,—and thus reveal'd 
4 secret, until then conceal'd ; 

at hopeless love its poison gave, 
short’ning her passage to the grave. 


His heart was deaden'd; that one ray 

“So fondly cherish’d—quench’'d in night ; 

And never on his darken’d way, 

arose another star so bright. 

One hope alone to cheer his path, 
His solitary path, was given— 

That when his spirit rose from earth, 
Twould be to meet with her's in Heaven. 


she was released from earth, while he survived, 
‘One cherish'd feeling’s deathless strength to prove ; 
She died an early victim,—and he lived 

A victim, through long years, to Silent Love. 


MY SISTER. 


Our young readers may learn from the fol- 
lowing affecting story, the importance of 
being kind at all times to their brothers and 
sisters,and indeed to all around them. Let 
them remember, too, that their own lives are 
uncertain, and that they ought to live every 
day as though it should be their last. We 
know not “ what a day may bring forth.” 

One morning in my early life, | remember 
to have been playing with a younger sister, 
not then three years old. It was one of those 
bright mornings in spring, that bring joy and 
life to the heart, and diffuse gladness and 
animation through all the tribes of living 
creatures. Our feelings were in perfect 
harmony with the universal gladness of na- 


ture. Even now I seem to hear the merry || 


laugh of my little sister, as she followed me 
through the winding alleys of the garden, 
her cheek suffused with the glow of health 
and animation, and her waving hair floating 
in the wind. 

She was an only sister, the sole companion 
of all my childish sports. We were constant- 
ly together; and my young heart went out 
to meet hers, with all the affection, all the 
fondness, of which childhood is capable. 
Nothing afforded me enjoyment, in which 
she did not participate; no amusement was 
sought, which we could not share together. 
_That morning we had prolonged our play 
till near the hour of breakfast, with undimin- 
ished ardour, when at some slight provoca- 
tion, my impetuous nature broke forth, and in 


my anger, I struck my little sister a blow] 


with my hand. She turned to me with an 
appealing look, and the large tears came into 
her eyes, Her heart was too full to allow her 
to speak, and shamed me to silence. 
moment the breakfast bell summoned us 
away, and we returned to the house, without 
exchanging a word. ‘The excitement of play 
Was over, and as she sat beside my mother at 
breakfast, I perceived, by occasional stolen 


At that I 


glances at her, that she was pale and sad. 
A tear seemed ready to start in her eye, 
which her little selt-possession could scarce- 
ly repress. Jt was only when my mother in- 
quired if she was ill, that she drank her cof- 
tee, and endeavoured to eat. I was ashamed 
and grieved, and inwardly resolved to em- 
brace the first opportunity when we were 
alone, 1o throw my arms round her neck, and 
entreat her forgiveness. 

When breaktast was ended, my mother re- 
tired with her into her own room, directing 
;me in the mean time, to sit down to my les- 
‘son. I seated myself by the window, and 
/ran over my lesson, but did not learn it. My 
| thoughts were perpetually recurring to the 
scene in the garden, and at table. It was 
long before my mother returned, and when 
| she did it was with an agitated look and hur- 
ried step, to tell me that my poor Ellen was 
very il]. [asked eagerly, if I might go to 
her, but was not permitted, lest I should dis- 
jturb her. A physician was called, and every 
'means used for her recovery, but to no pur- 
\pose. The disease, which was in her head, 
‘constantly increased in violence, and she be- 
jcame delirious. It was not until evening 
| that I was permitted to see her, and was soon 
taken out of the room. During that night, 
and the day following, she continued to grow 
/worse. I saw her several times, but she was 
‘insensible of my presence. Once, indeed, 
\she showed some signs of consciousness, and 
jasked for me, but immediately relapsed into 
| her former state. 
| Qn the morning of the third day, I rose at 
/an early hour, and repaired to the sick room. 

My mother was sitting by the bed. As I en- 
‘tered, she drew me to her, and for some time 
was silent, while the tears flowed fast down 
her face. I first learned that my sweet sis- 
ter was dead, as my mother drew aside the 
‘curtain that concealed her from me. I felt 
|as though my heart would break. The re- 
|membrance of her affection for me, and my 
last unkind deed, revived in my mind; and 
| burying my face in the folds of the curtain, 
I wept long and bitterly. 

| Tsaw her laid in the coffin, and lowered 
|into the grave. I almost wished to lie down 
there with her, if so [ might once more see 
her smile, and hear my forgiveness pro- 
nounced in her sweet voice. 


Years have passed away, and I am now a 
/man—but never does the recollection of this 
incident of my early life fail to awaken bitter 
feelings of grief and remorse. And never do 
see my young friends exchanging looks or 
words of anger, without thinking of my last 
| pastime with my own loved Ellen. 





Wine has drowned more than the sea. 





4 Scene on the Ohio. 
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4A SCENE ON THE OHIO. 
THE SOLITARY GRAVE. 
BY REV. J. TODD 


Beneath yon tree where rolls the flood— 
Ohio’s geutle wave— 

There stands the stone, still mark’d by blood, 
And there the stranger's grave. 


+ * * * Jt rained in torrents, and I 
took shelter under the branches of a huge 
hemlock, which stood near the bank of the 
river. Seated upon a decaying log, | was in 
a fair way to rest, and even to sleep, for not | 
a drop of rain could penetrate the covering) 
of the giant tree whose arms were spread 
overme, Just then the hunter’s dog came 
pounding towards me, with a cheerful look} 
andwag of the tail, which seemed to say, | 
«you are just what I was looking for.” He_| 
opened his deep mouth, and a single bay|| 
brought his master to my side. His hard, | 
weather-beaten, yet kind countenance, light- 
ed up, as he gave me his sinewy hand; but 
the smile and the light passed away in a mo- 
ment, as the heat lightning of summer will 
fash across the whole face of the cloud and 
be gone in an instant. I had never seen him 
s moody before, and for a long time sat si- 








ently watching jim, to see if the clouds} 
which I saw were those which precede, or || 
those which follow the storm. 


In a short time the paddles and the ma- 
chinery of a steamboat were heard, and ina 
few moments more she was in sight—a vast 
floating ark, moving with amazing rapidity 
and grandeur. The shower had driven the} 
passengers under cover, and though she was! 
crowded with human beings, yet scarcely 
me was to be seen. I gazed upon it as I 
would upon a moving thing in a beautiful) 
diorama—they were all strangers to me. It 
isastonishing to notice how differently we 
lok at a moving steamboat full of entire 
strangers, from what we do if we know it 
contains ONE being whom we know dnd love! 
The boat moved on, as heedless of the hun- 
ter, his dog and myself, as we could possibly 
teofher. We had not spoken a word since 
sle came in sight; but just as she rounded a 
point above, and was going out of sight, the 
od man broke out— 


“Ay, ay, she can double the point safely 
enough now, and go puffing on as proud asa 
hy with a new rifle; but I have seen the 
day when she would not dare go so near that 
pont, or if she did, she would soon be glad to 
ve off, at any rate. She’s a grand creature 
though, and goes like a hound.” 

S What are you thinking of, friend Rogers? 
What pay are you thinking of, when that 











plat was sodangerous? ‘The trees and the 
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banks look to me as if there had been no 
great alteration since your day.” 

“No, no, the banks and the trees stand 
Just as they did. I said nothing about them; 
but you Yankees are always for skinning the 
bear before you have caught him, and this 
you call drawing inferences.” 

“ Well, well, Lown I was on the wrong 
scent for this once, but do tell me the story, 
for I cannot but draw the inference that you 
have some story connected with that bend of 
the river.” 

At once the face of the old man became 
sad and melancholy. He was silent again, 
and I began to repent that I had pressed him. 
He leaned upon his well-tried rifle, and I 
thought [ could see his keen eye moisten. 

“Did you notice that I felt bad when I 
came and found you here?” 

“ Yes, I noticed that you were silent, but 
did not know it was because you found me 
here, trying to keep dry under this hemlock.” 

“On the wrong scent again! But look 
this way. Do you see that grave down in 
that little hollow, with a stone at its head?” 

“I do, indeed, and wonder had not seen it 
before.” 

“It’s easy to see things when they are 
shown to us. I have pointed out many a 
deer to a young hunter when he was just 
going to see it, and wondered why he had 
not. But that grave, and that point, and my 


| story are all connected. The story, however, 


is short, and now that we are here, I must 
think it all over again, and I may as well 


‘think aloud and let you hear it. 


“It was many, many years ago, long be- 
fore such a thing as a steamboat was heard 
of, or even dreamed of, that the event hap- 
pened. I was young then, strong and full 
of life and hope; no one seeing me then, 
would have thought that I should ever become 
this withered old man.” 

“ As straight as a rifle, and as strong as a 
buffalo, and with an eye and an ear as keen 
as an eagle’s,” said I. 

“ Yes, I can yet split a ball on the point of 
a knife at two hundred yards, but this will 
not be long. My hand sometimes trembles. 
But don’t you talk if you want my story.” 

“Go on, and [I will not interrupt you 

in.” 

“ Well, it is now nearly forty years since 
I first saw the glorious Ohio. I shouted when 
I first saw it; I have loved it ever since, and 
when I die, I hope J shall be buried on its 
banks. Ona certain day I engaged to go 
down the river to Kentucky, with Captain 
Ward, as he was removing his family from 
the East. The journey was long, and at best 
would be tedious. I went as a kind of pilot, 
for I was well acquainted with the river, and 
all points of danger. The country was then 
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4 Scene on the Ohio. 


Vor. | 








full of Indians, and no settlement of any note | 
had been made in Ohio. The whites and the 
Indians too, were continually making war) 
upon each other; I do not know who was to) 
blame. The whites killed the most, and the) 
Indians were most cruel. We purchased an 
old, crazy, square-built boat, between forty | 
and fifty feet long, and about eight or ten) 
wide. We contrived to spike on a single| 
pine plank on each gunnel, and this was the| 
only thing we had to defend us. We had a| 
heavy load, furniture, baggage, horses, pigs, | 

fowls and ploughs, besides nearly a dozen| 
people. These consisted of the captain, his| 
wife, and their young children, a widowed 
sister and her son, besides several men to 
manage the boat. When we left, we were 
fearful lest the Indians should attack us from 
the shore, but we knew that by keeping in| 
the middle of the river, we should be beyond 
the reach of their rifles, or could be in a few 
moments. Thus we passed on for several] 
days, till we supposed we were beyond the 
haunts of the Indians. One day, just at sun- 
set, after we had become tired with rowing, 
we let our bgat drift lazily and carelessly 
along the current. We were just getting 
ready to put up for the night. ‘Che mother 
was promising the children a good run on 
the shore. The widow was getting out the 
provisions, and making arrangements for our 
supper. The captain and his nephew had 


hold of the oars, and moved them only just 
enough to allow me to steer the boat. 

“* Rogers,’ says the Captain, ‘suppose we 
put in this side of that point, and tie our boat 
to one of those big trees, and there encamp 
for the night.’ 

“‘Tt’sa right good place, captain, and I 


like it. Besides, I thought a few moments 
ago, I heard wild turkeys just over the shill, 
and I should like to have one for supper.’ 

‘*So we put in towards the shore, and had 
got within about fifty yards of that point 
around which the steamboat had just passed, 
when I heard a stick crack as if broken by 
the foot. 

“+A deer,’ said the captain. 

«“ ¢ No, no,’ [ shouted, ‘ row, row for life, or 
we are dead.’ 

“ At that instant, down rushed scores of 
Indians to the shore, with a shout that made 











the hills across the river echo it back again. 
The murderous creatures rushed down to the’ 
water’s edge, and presented their guns, and | 
opened a heavy fire upon us. In an instant! 
the young man snatched his rifle, and rising 
up his full length, fired at the nearest Indian 
who had a shaggy head-dress. ‘The Indian! 
fell, and so did the young man at the same} 
instant. 
board, and the rowing of the captain brought 
the boat round and still nearer. The Indians: 


} 


As he fell, his oar dropped over-| 


| 


yelled, the women screamed, the 7 rses wor 
falling and plunging, and bullets were #y... 
thick around us. Yet above it all, the 
of Captain Ward Tose clear and cool,—: p 
ers, take my oar.’ . 

I took it, and he at the same instant epirn 
a piece of plank, and rowed to such purn 
that in a few minutes we were aE gre. 
river, beyond the reach of their rifles. 
knew they had no canoes, being on a huptine 
excursion, and that we were then safe. BR) 
oh! what a sight! the horses were al} 4; 
or dying, one child badly wounded, t 
half filled with w ater, and the young mar 
his blood, in the bottom of the boat. Bs 
time the coolness of the captain was al! 9; 
He lay down by the side of his nephs 
‘whom he loved as his own son, and ey 
claimed, ‘O John! John! O Lord, hay 
mercy, have mercy! I have brought the dear 
boy to this death!” But the widowed p 
ther! She was pale as a sheet; but she 
came to her son, raised his head in her lap, 
and opened his bosom, where the blood was 
coming out still. He was yet alive. 

“*¢ John,’ said she, in a sweet voice, as ; 
speaking to a babe, ‘John, do you know me" 

“* My mother!’ said he in a whisper, 

“¢Can you swallow, John?’ said she, put 
ting her hand over, and dipping up some wa. 
ter from the river. He tried, but cou ld t 

*«* My son, do you know you are dyi 

“* Yes, mother; but are you hurt!’ 

* «No, no; but don’t think of me now. 
Can you pray with the heart now, my dear 
son?” 

“He looked up a moment, and gasping, 
said, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner for the 
sake of ; 

“+ Of Jesus Christ,’ said the mother, for he 
was gone. She bent over him a few mo 
ments as if in silent prayer, then kissed his 
lips, and for the first time, tears filled her 
eyes. Till that moment you would have 
thought she had been talking to a little chuc 
just going to sleep—her voice was s0 cam 
and somild. She was a widow, and this ws 
her only child, and a noble fellow he was 
But she was a religious woman. [| never 
saw religion like that before nor since. It 
was all-—* God has done it, and he cannwt 
do wrong.” 

“We lay off in the river till dark, and thes 
silently came to the shore on this side { 
night. We dared not to light a cand e, lest 
the Indians should see it. We mi! 
only cow, and fed the children, and got te 
to sleep. We then brought the body o 
young man up the bank, and when the n 
rose up, we dug that grave which you 
yonder. We had to be careful not to mak? 
a noise, nor even to weep aloud. But fer et 


in the 


n 





we had opened the grave and were ready 
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to put the corpse in it, the widowed mother || IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
spoke. 1 
«‘[s there no one here that can offer a8 - ome IPR ; >, PD, 
prayer as we bury my only child! There} ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA. 
wasno answer. We could all sob, but we|| BY MRS. JAMESON. 
had never prayed for ourselves. She then!| Of the government and manners of the 
knelt down, the widow, and laying her hand| Arabians before the time of Mahomet, we 
oa the bosom of her boy, she, in a subdued! have few and imperfect accounts; but from 
yoice, uttered such a prayer as few ever) the remotest ages, they led the same unset- 
made! She was calm as the bright waters) tled and predatory life which they do at this 
st our feet. And when she came to pray for| day, dispersed in hordes, and dwelling under 
all of us—for the poor Indians who had mur-||tents. It was not to those wild and wander- 
dured her boy—when she gave thanks to) ing tribes that the superb Palmyra owed its 
God, that he had so long comforted her heart || rise and grandeur, though situated in the 
with her son, and when she gave thanks that}; midst of their deserts, where it is now beheld 
God had given her sucH a son to give back to} in its melancholy beauty and ruined splen- 
him—it was awful—we could not sob aloud! || dour, like an enchanted island in the midst 
You, preachers, talk about sublimity, but if | of an ocean of sands. The merchants who 
this was not it, Ido not know what is. Well, | trafficked between India and Europe, by the 
there we buried him, and there he sleeps yet. ||ouly route then known, first colonized this 
In the morning I got up at daylight, and | singular spot, which afforded them a conve- 
came up here to place that stone at the head || nient resting-place, and even in the days of 





ofthe grave. It was bloody, for his head had ||Solomon it was the emporium for the gems 
rested upon it. I found the mother was here|/and gold, the ivory, gums, spices, and silks 
vefore me—perhaps she had been here all} of the far eastern countries, which thus found 
night. She was trying to do the very thing,||their way to the remotest parts of Europe. 
and so, Without saying a single word, I took|!'The Palmyrenes were, therefore, a mixed 
hold and helped her put the stone at the head || race—their origin, and many of their customs, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ofthe grave. {tis now nearly sunk in the|| were Egyptian; their love of luxury and their 
ground; but it stands just as we placed it./!manners were derived from Persia; their 
When we had done, the widow turned and/|| language, literature, and architecture were 
sid, ‘ Rogers,’ but the tears came, and I was|| Greek. 
thanked enough. I have sat on this very log|| Thus, like Venice and Genoa, in modern 
many times, and thought over the whole||times, Palmyra owed its splendour to the 
scene; and though the mother has been in||opulence and public spirit of its merchants; 
the grave many years, yet I can see her even|/but its chief fame and historical interest it 
now, just as she looked when she turned to||owes to the genius and heroism of a woman. 
thank me, and I can hear her voice just as it Septimia Zenobia, for such is her classical 
sounded when she spoke to her dying boy. 1|/appellation, was the daughter of an Arab 
have never seen such religion since.” chief, Amrou, the son of Dharb, the son of 
“Well, Rogers, though you have never||Hassan. Of her first husband we have no 
skEN such religion since, because you have|/account: she was left a widow at a very 
never seen such a call upon a Christian since, || early age, and married, secondly, Odenathus, 
may I not hope you have FELT something like|/ chief of several tribes of the desert, near 
it” | Palmyra, and a prince of extraordinary valour, 
“fam an old sinner, and have a hardj|and boundless ambition. Odenathus was the 
heart;” and the tears ran down his cheeks. ‘ally of the Romans in their wars against 
We conversed a long time, and it was good||Sapor, (or, more properly, Shah Poor,) king 
todoso. As we rose up and cast a last look|/ of Persia ; he gained several splendid victories 
upon the grave, and upon the spot where the}/over that powerful monarch, and twice pur- 
Indians fired, I said— sued his armies even to the gates of Ctesi- 
“Rogers, would you like a picture of this|| phon, (or Ispahan,) his capital. Odenathus 
story 1” was as fond of the chase as of war, and in all 
“{ have it, sir, on my heart, and need no}/his military and hunting expeditions, he was 
other; and yet, perhaps, my children could||/ accompanied by his wife Zenobia, a circum. 
understand it better if they had one. Butthe|| stance which the Roman historians record 
story don’t need a picture.” with astonishment and admiration, as con- 
“No, nor would the picture need the story.” || trary to their manners, but which was the 
—Christian Keepsake for 1840. ‘general custom of the Arab women of that 
‘time. Zenobia not only eacelled her coun- 
'trywomen in the qualities for which they 
A contented mind and a good conscience} were all remarkable—in courage, prudence, 
will make a man happy in all conditions. ,and fortitude, in patience of fatigue, and ac- 
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tivity of mind and body—she also possessed a| 
more enlarged understanding; her views) 
were more enlightened, her habits more in-| court, and appointed him her secretary 9), 
tellectual. The successes of Odenathus were||minister. For her he composed his famons 
partly attributed to her, and they were al-||** Treatise on the Sublime,” a work which « 
ways considered as reigning jointly. She|/not only admirable for its intrinsic expo). 
was also eminently beautiful—with the ori-||lence, but most valuable as having preseryaj 
ental eyes and complexion, teeth like pearls, \|to our times many beautiful fragments of ap. 
and a voice of uncommon power and sweet-| cient poets whose works are now lost, per. 
ness. | ticularly those of Sappho. oo 
Odenathus obtained from the Romans the || The classical studies of Zenobia seem tp 
title of Augustus, and General of the East; he|/have inspired her with some contempt for her 
ner | - , pt lor her 
revenged the fate of Valerian, who had been||/Arab ancestry. She was fond of deriving 
taken captive and put to death by Shah Poor;|/her origin from the Macedonian kings of 
the eastern king, with a luxurious barbarity||Egypt, and of reckoning Cleopatra amonz 
truly oriental, is said to have used the unfor-||her progenitors. In imitation of the famous 
tunate emperor as his footstool to mount his|| Egyptian queen, she affected great splendopr 
horse. But in the midst of his victories and |/in her style of living and in her attiee : and 
conquests, Odenathus became the victim of a||drank her wine out of cups of gold, richly 
domestic conspiracy, at the head of which/|carved and adorned with gems. It is, how. 
was his nephew meas He was — lever, rng tome yp in female dignity and dis. 
nated at Emessa during a hunting expedition, ||cretion, as well as in beauty, she far sur. 
and with him his son by his first marriage. ||passed Cleopatra. She administered the 
Zenobia avenged the death of her husband on |government of her empire with such admira- 
his murderers, and as her sons were yet in||ble prudence and policy, and in particular 
their infancy, she first exercised the supreme | with such strict justice towards all classes 
power in their name; but bi appa- || of her nt igre nat she was beloved by her 
rently with the consent of the people, as-||}own people, and respected and feared by the 
sumed the diadem with the titles of Augusta neighbouring nations. She paid great atten- 
and Queen of the East. tion to the education of her three sons, habited 
The Romans and their effeminate emperor, | them in the Roman purple, and brought them 
Gallienus, refused to acknowledge Zenobia’s|/up in the Roman fashion. But this predilec- 
claim to the sovereignty of her husband’s do-|| tion for the Greek and Roman manners seems 
minions, and Heraclianus was sent with aj\to have displeased and alienated the Arab 
large army to reduce her to obedience; but||tribes; for it is remarked that after this time 
Zenobia took the field against him, engaged ||their fleet cavalry, inured to the deserts and 
and totally defeated him in a pitched battle.||unequalled as horsemen, no longer formed 
Not satisfied with this triumph over the)|the strength of her army. 
haughty masters of the world, she sent her|; While Gallienus and Claudius governed 
general, Zabdas, to attack them in Egypt,|/the Roman empire, Zenobia was allowed to 
which she subdued and added to her terri- || pursue her conquests, rule her dominions, and 
po ge Metall + na oe a enjoy ae ey saver gy we opposi- 
sia Minor. us her dominions exten ion; but at leng 1e fierce and active 
from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, || Aurelian was raised to the purple, and he 
and over all those vast and fertile countries,||was indignant that a woman should thus 
formerly governed by Ptolemy and Seleucus. |! brave with impunity the offended majesty of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Damascus, and other||Rome. Having subdued all his competito 
cities famed in history, were included in her||in the west, he turned his arms against the 
empire, but she fixed her residence at Pal-||queen of the east. Zenobia, undismayed by 
myra, and in an interval of peace she turned |/the terrors of the Roman name, levied troops, 
her attention to the further adornment of her|| placed herself at their head, and gave the 
magnificent capital. It is related by his-|/second command to Zabdas, a brave and hitl- 
torians, that many of those stupendous fabrics||erto successful general. The first great ba'- 
of which the mighty ruins are still existing, ||tle took place near Antioch; Zenobia wes 
were either erected, or at least restored and| totally defeated after an obstinate conflict; 
embellished by this extraordinary woman. | but, not disheartened by this reverse, she re 
But that which we have most difficulty in|/tired upon Emessa, rallied her armies, 20 
reconciling with the manners of her age and|/ once more defied the Roman emperor. Bews 
country was Zenobia’s passion for study, and|/again defeated with great loss, and her army 
—~ taste oe ee and Latin manors mat | —— the a 8 
he is said to have drawn up an epitome of || withdrew to Palmyra, collected her frienes 
history for her own use; the Greek historians, || around her, strengthened her fortifications 
poets and philosophers were familiar to her;!/and declared her resolution to defend het 
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capital and her freedom to the last moment 
of her existence. 

Zenobia was conscious of the great diffi- 
culties which would attend the seige of a 
great city, Well stored with provisions, and 
naturally defended by surrounding deserts ; 
these deserts were infested by clouds of 
Arabs, who, appearing and disappearing with 
the swiftness and suddenness of a whirlwind, 
continually harrassed her enemies. Thus 
defended without, and supported by a strong 
marrison Within, Zenobia braved her antago- 
nist from the towers of Palmyra as boldly as 
she had defied him in the field of battle. The 
expectation of succours from the east added 
to her courage, and determined her to perse- 
yere to the last. Those,” said Aurelian in 
one of his letters, “ who speak with contempt 
of the war I am waging against a woman, 
are ignorant both of the character and power 
of Zenobia. It is impossible to enumerate her 
warlike preparations of stones, of arrows, and 
of every species of missile weapons and mili- 
tary engines.” 

Aurelian, in fact, became doubtful of the 
event of the seige, and he offered the queen 
the most honourable terms of capitulation, if 
she would surrender to his arms; but Zeno- 
bia, who was aware that famine raged in the 
Roman camp, and daily looked for the ex- 
pected relief, rejected his proposal in a fa- 
mous Greek epistle, written with equal arro- 
gance and eloquence; she defied the utmost 
of his power, and alluding to the fate of 
Cleopatra, expressed her resolution to die like 
her rather than yield to the Roman arms. 
Aurelian was incensed by this haughty let- 
ter, even more than by dangers and delays 
attending the seige: he redoubled his efforts, 
he cut off the succours she expected, he 
found means to subsist his troops even in the 
midst of the desert; every day added to the 
tumber and strength of his army, every day 
increased the difficulties of Zenobia, and the 
despair of the Palmyrenes. The city would 
not hold our much longer, and the queen re- 
slved to fly, not to ensure her own safety, 
but to bring relief to her capital—such at 
least is the excuse made for a part of her 
conduct, which certainly requires apology. 
Mounted on a fleet dromedary, she contrived 
o elude the vigilance of the beseigers, and 
took the road to the Euphrates; but she was 
pursued by a party of the Roman light caval- 
y, overtaken, and brought as a captive into 
the presence of Aurelian. He sternly de- 
manded how she had dared to oppose the 
power of Rome? to which she replied, with 
‘mixture of firmness and gentleness, “ Be- 
cause I disdained to acknowledge as my mas- 
lers such men as Aureolus and Gallienus. To 
Aurelian I submit as my conqueror and my 


1 

jartful compliment implied in this answer, but 
jhe had not forgotten the insulting arrogance 
| of her former reply. While this conference 
|| was going forward in the tent of the Roman 
|;emperor, the troops, who were enraged by 
| her long and obstinate resistance, and all they 
|| had sufiered during the seige, assembled in 
| tumultuous bands calling out for vengeance, 
|| with loud and fierce cries demanding her in- 
|| stant death. The unhappy queen, surround- 
||ed by the ferocious and insolent soldiery, for- 
got all her former vaunts and intrepidity: 
her feminine terrors had perhaps been ex- 
cusable if they had not rendered her base; 
but in her first panic she threw herself on the 
mercy of the emperor, accused her ministers 
as the cause of her determined resistance, 
and confessed that Longinus had written in 
her name that eloquent letter of defiance 
which had so incensed the emperor. 

Longinus, with the rest of her immediate 
friends and counsellors, were instantly sacri- 
ficed to the fury of the soldiers, and the philo- 
sopher met death with all the fortitude which 
became a wise and great man, employing his 
last moments in endeavouring to console 
Zenobia, and reconcile her to her fate. 

Palmyra surrendered to the conqueror, 
who seized upon the treasures of the city, 
but spared the buildings and the lives of the 
inhabitants. Leaving in the place a garrison 
of Romans, he returned to Europe, carrying 
with him Zenobia and her family, who were 
destined to grace his triumph. 

But scarcely had Aurelian reached the 
Hellespont, when tidings were brought him 
that the inhabitants of Palmyra had again re- 
volted, and had put the Roman governor and 
garrison to the sword. Without a moment’s 
deliberation the emperor turned back, reached 
Palmyra by rapid marches, and took a terri- 
ble vengeance on that miserable and devoted 
city: he commanded the indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of all the inhabitants, men, women and 
children—-fired its magnificent edifices, and 
levelled its walls to the ground. He after- 
ward repented of his fury, and devoted a part 
of the captured treasures to reinstate some 
of the glories he had destroyed ; but it was 
too late; he could not reanimate the dead ; 
nor raise from its ruins the stupendous temple 
of the sun. Palmyra became desolate; its 
very existence was forgotten, until about a 
century ago, when some English travellers 
discovered it by accident. ‘Thus the blind 
fury of one man extinguished life, happiness, 
industry, art, and intelligence through a vast 
tract of country, and severed a link which had 
long connected the eastern and western con- 
tinents of the old world. 

When Aurelian returned to Rome after the 
termination of this war, he celebrated his 
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number of elephants, and tigers, and strange’ 
beasts from the conquered countries; sixteen | 
hundred gladiators, an innumerable train of | 
captives, and a gorgeous display of treasures, 
—gold, silver, gems, plate, , green rai-| 
ment, and oriental luxuries and rarities, the! 
rich plunder of Palmyra, were exhibited to) 
the populace. But every eye was fixed on 
the beautiful and majestic figure of the Syrian | 
queen, who walked in the procession before| 
her own sumptuous chariot, attired in her) 
diadem and royal robes, blazing with jewels, | 
her eyes fixed on the ground, and her deli-| 
cate form drooping under the weight of her| 
golden fetters, which were so heavy that two 
slaves were obliged to assist in supporting 
them on cither side; while the Roman popu- 
lace, at that time the mest brutal and de- 
graded in the whole world, gaped and stared 
upon her misery, and shouted in exultation 
over her fall. Perhaps Zenobia may in that 
moment have thought upon Cleopatra, whose 
example she had once proposed to follow; 
and, according to the pagan ideas of great- 
ness and fortitude, envied her destiny, and 
felt her own ignominy with all the bitterness 
of a vain repentance. 

The captivity of Zenobia took place in the 
year 273, and in the fifth year of her reign. 
There are two accounts of her subsequent 
fate, differing widely from each other. One 
author asserts that she starved herself to 
death, refusing to survive her own disgrace 
and the ruin of her country; but others in- 
form us that the emperor Aurelian bestowed 
on her a superb villa at Tivoli, where she re- 
sided in great honour; and that she was af-| 
terward united to a Roman senator, with| 
whom she lived many years, and died at a 
good old age. Her daughters married into 
Roman families, and it is said that some of 
her descendants remained so late as the fifth 
century. 

The three sons of Zenobia are called, in 
the Latin histories, Timolaus, Herennicanus 
and Vaballathus. The youngest became 
king of part of Armenia; but of the two 
elder we have no account. 


FLUENCY OF SPEECH. 


The common fluency of speech in most 
men and most women is owing to a scarcity 
of matter and scarcity of words; for whoever 
is a master of language, and hath a mind full 
of ideas, will be apt in speaking, to hesitate | 
upon the choice of both, whereas common) 
speakers have only one set of ideas, and one| 
set of words to clothe them in, and these 
are always ready at the mouth: so peo-| 
ple come faster out of church when it is al-| 
most empty than whena crowd is at the door. | 
—Dean Swift. | 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A CHILp, 
BY WM. MOONEY. 

Gem of my soul !—my darling boy !— 

You were your mother’s greatest joy; 

To cherish thy uncanker’d bliss 

Was her pure source of happiness 


Long had she tried with anxious care 

To shield thee from fell sickness’ snare. 
And o’er thy cot her watch would keep 
When thy bright eyes were clos’d in sleep! 


Her tender—most confiding child— 

Her GroreE!—that would in accents mild 
Ever inquire her cause of grief, 

And strive to minister relief. 


For gay good humour mark’d thy smile— 
Thy sparkling eyes show’d all the while 
That Love and Peace had welcome rest 
Within thy gentle, joyous breast. 


But cruel Death hath cut in twain 

The link ye’d form’d in Life’s bright chain— 
And crush’d the hopes that once entwin'd 
Their happiest dreams around thy mind! 


And Memory alone must fill the space 
Of joy once gladden’d by thy face, 

The green earth’s mound is all that’s left 
To cheer the heart so sad bereft! 


But eyes that sought thee here, my love, 
Must trace thee in those realms above— 
Where Mercy, Truth, and Joy do reign, 
That banish folly, pride and pain. 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 
BY G. D, PRENTICE. 


©. [ have seen the infant sinking down, likea 
stricken flower, to the grave—the strong 
man fiercely breathing out his soul upon the 
field of battle—the miserable convict stand- 
ing upon the scaffold with a deep curse quiver- 
ing upon his lips; I have viewed death in all 
its forms of darkness and vengeance, with 4 
tearful eye; but 1 never could look on wo 
man, young and lovely woman, fading away 
from the earth in beautiful and uncomplain- 
ing melancholy, without feeling the very 
fountains of life turned to tears and dust. 
Death is always terrible—but when a form 
of angel beauty is passing off to the silent 
land of the sleepers, the heart feels that 
something lovely is ceasing from existence, 
and broods with a sense of utter desolation, 
over the lonely thoughts that come up /ike 
spectres from the grave to haunt our midnight 
musings. : 

Two years ago I took up my residence for 
a few weeks in a country village in the east- 
ern part of New England. Soon after my 
arrival, I became acquainted with a love'y 
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girl, apparently about seventeen years of | upon me, and beckoning me on to his own 
ye, She had lost the idol of her pure heart's | bright home—every flower, and rivulet on 
purest love, and the shadows of deep and|| which our early love has set its undying seal, 
holy memories were ever resting like the || have become dear to me, and I cannot, with- 
wing of death upon her brow. I first met || out a sigh, close my eyes upon them forever.” 
her in the presence of the mirthful. She}! I have lately heard that the beautiful girl 
was indeed a creature to be worshipped—her | of whom | have spoken is dead. ‘The close 
brow was garlanded by the young year’s|\of her life was as calm as the falling of a 
sweetest flowers—her yellow locks were || quiet stream—gentle as the sinking of the 
hanging beautifully and low upon her bosom || breeze that lingers for a time around a bed 
and she moved through the crowd with| of lingering roses, and then dies as it were 
«ich a floating, unearthly grace, that the be-|| from very sweetness. 
wildered gazer looked almost to see her fade|| It cannot be that earth is man’s only abid- 
away into the air, like the creature of some||ing place. It cannot be that our life is a 
pleasant dream. She seemed cheerful and || bubble cast up by the ocean of eternity, to 
even gay; yet I saw that her gaiety was but || floata moment upon the wave, and then sink 
the mockery of her feelings. She smiled, |) into darkness and nothingness. Else why is 
but there was something in her smile which |! it that the aspirations which leap like angels 
told that its mournful beauty was but the \from the temple of our hearts are forever 
bright reflection of a tear—and her eyelidsat || wandering around unsatisfied! Why is it 
tines closing heavily down as if struggling || that the rainbow and the cloud come over us 
to repress the tide of agony that was bursting || with a beauty that is not of earth, and then 
yp from her heart’s secret urn. She looked || pass off and leave us to muse upon their faded 
as if she could have left the scene of festivity || loveliness? Why is it that the stars which 
and gone out beneath the quiet stars, and laid || hold their festival around the midnight throne, 
her forehead down upon the fresh green|/are set so far above the grasp of our limited 
earth, and poured out her stricken soul, gush || faculties—forever mocking us with their un- 
after gush, till it mingled with the eternal|/approachable glory? And finally, why is it 
fountain of life and purity. that bright forms of human beauty are pre- 
Days and weeks passed on, and that sweet || sented to our view and then taken from us, 


} girl gave me her confidence, and I became to|| leaving the thousand streams of our affection 


heras a brother. ‘The smile upon her lip was|| to flow back in cold and Alpine torrents upon 
faint, the purple veins upon her cheek grew/||our hearts? We are born for a higher des- 
visible, and the cadences of her voice became || tiny than that of earth. There is a realm 
daily more weak and tremulous. Ona quiet|| where the rainbow never fades—where the 
evening in June, I wandered out with her in|/stars will be spread out before us like the 
the openair. It was then that she first told || Islands that slumber in the ocean; and where 
me of the tale of her passion, and of the blight || the beautiful beings that here pass before us 
that had come down like mildew upon her||like visions, stay in our presence forever, 
life. Love had been a portion of her exist-|| Bright creature of my dreams; in that realm 
ence. Its tendrils had been twined around|)[ shall see thee again. Even now thy lost 
her heart in its earliest years; and when|| image is sometimes with me. In the mys- 
they were rent away, they left a wound||terious silence of midnight, when the streams 
which flowed till all the springs of her soul/||are glowing in the light of the many stars, 
were dried. “am passing away,” said she, || that image comes floating upon the dream 
“and it should be so. The winds have gone |/that lingers around my pillow, and stands be- 
over my life, and the bright bud of hope, and |/ fore me in its pale dim loveliness, till its own 
the sweet blossoms of passion are scattered || quiet spirit sinks like a spell from heaven 
down, and lie withering in the dust. And || upon my thoughts, and the grief of years is 
yet [ cannot go down among the tombs with-/|| turned to dreams of blessedness and peace. 
outa tear, It is hard to take leave of friends 
who love me; it is very hard to bid farewell 2 
to those dear scenes with which I have held|| CONvERsAaT1on.—Conversation is the daugh- 
communion from childhood, and which, from || ter of reason, the mother of knowledge, the 
day to day, have caught the colour of my breath of the soul, the commerce of hearts, 
life, and sympathised with its joys and sor-|| the bond of friendship, the nourishment of 
rows, That little grove where I have so|| Content, and the occupation of men of wit. 
often strayed with my buried Love, and where 
at times, even now, the sweet tones of his)! Many a shaft at random sent, 

voice seems to come stealing around me, till || Finds mark the archer little meant; 

the whole air becomes one intense and mourn-|/ And many a word at random spoken, 

ful melody ; that pensive star in which my || May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 
Aney can still picture his form looking down! Sir Watrer Scorr. 
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L. IV. 


MUSIC BY J. 8S—COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GARLAND 
Words by the late Rev. Joseph Rusling. 


fn 


Of years when I was 


The mountain’s bluff, the valleys low, 
The murmuring stream along ; 

The frequent range and ramble round, 
In years when I was young. 


The distant horn, the sounding flail, 
The flocks and herds in throng; 

I recollect those rural scenes, 
Of years when I was young. 


The circling round of youthful friends, 
As vines with clusters hung ; 

The fire that in their bosoms glow’d, 
In years when I was young. 








Ll 


Sweet little Redbreast, how I love 
Those warblings of thy tongue, 

And all the retrospect they bring, 
Of years when I was young. 


But scenes and friends of earlier days 
With time have roll’d along ; 

And memory only calls to mind 
The years when I was young. 


Life with its varied scenes have changed, 
I feel it in my song; 

But Robin warbles just the same, 
As when I once was young. 


nq 
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